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Washington and Lincoln 
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Two stars alone of primal magnitude, 

Twin beacons in our firmament of fame, 
Shine for all men with benison the same; 

On day’s loud labor by the night renewed, 

On templed silences where none intrude. 

On leaders followed by the street’s acclaim, 
The solitary student by his flame, 

The watcher in the battle’s interlude. 

All ways and works of men they shine upon; 
And now and then beneath their golden light 
A sudden meteor reddens and is gone; 

And now and then a star grows strangely bright, 
Drawing all eyes, then dwindles on the night. 
And those eternal sentinels shine on. 
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A Guide for Teachers 


By Rutu Evetyn HENDERSON 


The February News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Arithmetic: 


“J. R. C. Variety”’ 


Art: 
‘‘The Story of Sir Moses Ezekiel,’’ ‘‘Set the Stage 
with Cardboard,’’ ‘‘With One Snip of the Scissors’’ 


Dramatics: 
**Set the Stage with Cardboard”’ 


Geography: 

Italy—‘‘The Story of Sir Moses Ezekiel’’ 

Norway—‘‘Children of the Sea,’’ ‘‘The Program 
Picture,’’ ‘‘Overseas Mail’’ 

Russia—‘‘The Story of Mishka,”’ 
Riddle’’ 

Trinidad—‘‘ Pitch Lake’’ 

United States—‘‘Uncle Sam’s Camels in the South- 
west,’’ ‘*The Story of Sir Moses Ezekiel,’’ ‘‘An 


‘*Russian 


Eskimo Seal Hunt,’’ ‘‘J. R. C. Variety,’’ ‘‘ Overseas ° 


Mail,’’ ‘‘Musk Oxen’”’ 
Other Countries—‘‘Good Neighbors’’ 


Health and Safety: 
‘*J. R. C. Variety,’’ ‘‘Good Neighbors’’ 


Music: 
‘*Overseas Mail’”’ 


Nature: 
‘*Raising Ducks’’ 


Primary Grades: 


‘The Story of Mishka,’’ ‘‘ Raising Ducks,’’ ‘‘ Rus- 
sian Riddle,’’ ‘‘ Poor Lady Dumpling’’ 


Reading: 
1. Who are the two stars of primal magnitude in 


the history of our country? 2. Why are they the 
most important figures? 


1. How was Gro-gos-a saved? 2. How does the 
environment of Norway influence the ways of life 
and earning a living? 

1. Why were camels not a success in the United 


States desert? 2. Why are they useful in deserts of 
Arabia and Sahara? 


1. What are some dangers in seal hunting? 
2. From the stories and activity items in this issue, 
write a description of the life in far northern lands. 


1. What does Trinidad contribute to our conve- 
nience in big cities? 2. What are some differences 
between life in arctic countries and life in tropical 
countries ? 


1. How can inexpensive stage scenery be made? 
2. Make scenery for an assembly play. 


1. How has the old sea life of Norway influenced 
its art? 2. What is our country doing to revive and 
encourage native arts? 


1. How can a Red Cross symbol be made with one 
snip of the scissors? 2. Experiment until you have 
the proportions right—five squares the same size. 


1. What are some of Sir Moses Ezekiel’s most noted 
pieces of sculpture? 2. Have a symposium on some 
famous modern American sculptors. 


1. What topics are used in ‘‘Overseas Mail’’? 
2. Discuss ways of making your own school corres- 
pondence especially interesting to look at and to read. 


1. Why are the activity notes named ‘‘Junior Red 
Cross Variety’’? 2. What variety has there been in 
your own service activities this year? 


1. How have Junior Red Cross members been good 
neighbors? 2. What will your class do to be good 
neighbors during 1938? 


1. Who were the lost children of Russia? 2. How 
can you be a good friend to other children? 


1. What do young ducks eat? 2. Which of those 
same things do you eat? 


1. What does the Russian riddle mean? 2. Draw 
pictures of it. 


1. What happened to Lady Dumpling? 2. Learn 
the rhyme about her. 


Units: 


Animals and Pets—‘‘ Children of the Sea,’’ ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam’s Camels,’’ ‘‘ An Eskimo Seal Hunt,’’ ‘‘ Raising 
Ducks’’ 

Climate and Natural Environment—‘‘Children of 
the Sea,’’ ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Camels,’’ ‘‘ An Eskimo Seal 
Hunt,’’ ‘‘Pitch Lake,’’ ‘‘Overseas Mail,’’ ‘‘ Russian 
Riddle,’’ ‘‘ Poor Lady Dumpling’”’ 

Communication—‘‘Unele Sam’s Camels,’’ ‘‘Over- 
seas Mail”’ 

Conservation of Iafe—‘‘Children of the Sea,’’ ‘‘J. 
R. C. Variety,’’ ‘‘Good Neighbors,’’ ‘‘Story of 
Mishka”’ 

Holidays—‘‘ Washington and Lincoln”’ 

Industry—‘‘Children of the Sea,’’ ‘‘Eskimo Seal 
Hunt,’’ ‘‘Pitch Lake,’’ ‘‘The Program Picture,’’ 
‘*Overseas Mail’’ 

World Good Will—‘‘Pitch Lake,’’ ‘‘The Story of 
Sir Moses Ezekiel,’’ ‘‘Overseas Mail’’ 





The Course of Study Next Year 


Ww it be a helpful plan to assign a more 
definite place for certain Junior Red Cross 
projects in your study plans for next year? An 
understanding of the social needs from which these 
activities arise will deepen the educational value of 
the entire service program. 

In the November issue of the Guipe under the 
caption ‘‘Understanding Service,’’ mention was 
made of the ‘‘sense and imagination’’ shown by 
Junior Red Cross groups in many of their gifts. A 
particularly pleasant example was found soon after 
in a report that the Erie, Pennsylvania, members 
had sewed little brass bells to the corners of bean- 
bags for blind children, so that the bags could be 
heard when tossed. 

The Junior Red Cross Chairman of Erie made 
this general comment on the reaction of the mem- 
bers. ‘‘One of the things that pleased me was that 
they made the colors of the covers for the brailled 
stories just as attractive and blended the shades 
just as carefully as though the students could see 
them.’’ The letter sent to one of the schools by the 
Junior Red Cross representative reflects the same 
intelligence and understanding: 

‘*Dear Overlea High School Students: 

‘*‘We hope you will enjoy reading these stories 
as much as we have enjoyed working on the covers. 
All in all, it took us about two weeks to make the 
cover designs. We chose the prettiest colors we 
could. 

‘*One is in Strong Vincent High School’s colors, 
red and black. Another is in turquoise and pink 
which turned out to be lovely. Others have two 
shades of blue or brown on them. The little figures 
on the top made in gesso or cut paper are in a copper 
shade, others blue, red, and green. 

** Accompanying the books is our most sincere wish 
that you have a very pleasant Christmas.’’ 

The Caddo Chapter, Shreveport, Louisiana, re- 
ported the pleasure given by a blind child: 

**Shortly after the first of December, the fifty 
Braille books bound by Creswell Juniors so beauti- 
fully, were sent to Baton Rouge to the School for 
the Blind. 

*‘In connection with this project, an interesting 
program was given before the entire school group in 
which Jean Elzey, blind from birth, was the chief 
entertainer. Through Braille, taught by blind teach- 
ers, and in spite of frail health, she has progressed 
to the sixth grade and also studies music. 

‘‘Jean read to the children one of the shorter 
stories ‘The Good Hare,’ bound by the children, 
and played on the piano. She read with much ex- 
pression and it was fascinating to see the slender, 
sensitive fingers interpret the beautiful story through 
the medium of the Braille dot arrangement. 

‘‘Jean’s mother says she is the happiest member 
of the family enjoying the radio, picture shows— 
think of it! and her music, but being a friendly 
person she is lonesome sometime for visitors of her 
own age. 

‘If any children would be interested in calling 
on Jean, tell your secretary about it. You will spend 
an interesting afternoon with her.”’ 


Developing Program Activities for February 


Besides the brailled stories and greeting cards to 
be covered, there is also an outlet for wooden and 
stuffed toys for blind children, and for ordinary 
greeting cards which the children can send on tv 
their own friends—that is, cards that do not have 
the names of Junior Red Cross senders on them. 


For Social Studies 

The study suggested in November of the groups 
that are being helped and of possible solutions to 
the problems of such groups should include where 
possible an understanding of the source of sup- 
port: does the provision come from Federal Govern- 
ment grants, the state, the city or county, or from 
a private source such as church or fraternal organ- 
ization? Perhaps a committee can go to the Probate 
Judge of the county for an interview. Why are 
the children (or old people perhaps) away from 
their homes or home communities? Why do they 
need Junior Red Cross gifts? 

Often the social service survey made by older 
Junior Red Cross members helps to determine 
whether their gifts will be mere duplication of what 
others are already doing, or whether the Juniors can 
devise types of gift and entertainment that are 
different. The Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, outline 
of their survey is still one of our very good ex- 
amples. Mimeographed copies of this are available 
on request. 

Notice, too, the themes suggested on the Program 
page this month for art posters. Again the recip- 
ients must be considered; men in government hos- 
pitals do not often care for wall decorations based 
on nursery tales, while children in public institutions 
and rural schools are delighted with such themes. 

For crippled children, materials to work with may 
be very welcome; for instance, colorful pictures, 
clipped and assorted in packages, with blank scrap 
books rather than scrap books that are all done. 
Loose mounted pages with pictures to put on them 
would also be useful. For some children, the mo- 
tions necessary in pasting and pressing down pic- 
tures have corrective value in strengthening weak 
hand muscles. If your Juniors are in touch with 
some group of crippled children, why not lead them 
to find out as part of the education mentioned above 
what particular materials may be used for the cor- 
rective work done? At least some of these materials 
will be things that your own members can collect 
or make, 

Among suggestions for elderly friends come two 
from Savannah, Georgia; a shower of vases for the 
women and a pantry shower for the men. 


Letter Writing 


Intersectional correspondence can be used as a 
unit combining geography with handwork and 
letter-writing. Essays or compositions are usually 
more personal and interesting in tone if they are 
written in the form of letters, even though the 
friends addressed are ‘‘unseen.’’ The topics sug- 
gested under World Friendship this month are as 
interesting for intersectional as for international 
correspondence, and the outline given on page three, 
quoted from LaCrosse, Wisconsin, is a splendid 
example of intelligent planning. 














HIS fall an exchange study visit was arranged be- 
“T ewonn a member of the American Junior Red Cross 

staff, Alice Ingersoll Thornton, and a member of the 
Junior staff of the League of Red Cross Societies in Paris, 
Miss Gladys Alberga. 

Mrs. Thornton, who was in charge of school correspon- 
dence in the Paris office in its first years and has directed 
that activity in the Washington office for fourteen years, 
has written a brief summary of her conclusions after her 
recent visit. 


‘‘Our school correspondence albums are much 
appreciated in all the seven countries which I 
visited. The children are eager to know about 
American school life and greatly admire our activi- 
ties program. However, the time has passed when 
any kind of an album will do. As all Junior groups 
become more experienced in preparing their corres- 
pondence, they are naturally more critical of what 
they receive. They know how much careful work 
is necessary to produce the right kind of album, and 
how easy it is to throw a miscellaneous collection 
together, which has very little meaning. 

‘‘Just after the World War so many European 
countries were filled with gratitude to the American 
Red Cross for the relief work it had done among 
their refugees and destitute children, that they were 
willing to accept anything we sent; but that time 
has passed. From now on the popularity of our 
albums will depend upon their quality and useful- 
ness to the schools. There should always be two or 
three really interesting letters in each album. 

‘*All illustrations should be carefully and ade- 
quately captioned. How can one expect a Central 
European Junior to know what Mount Vernon 
means to us unless he is told? What is Rockefeller 
Center and what was the idea of its builders? Why 
is the Mardigras celebrated in New Orleans? What 
do Virginians mean by The Valley? 

‘‘Being a new democracy in the making, Czecho- 
slovakia is much interested in our history. They 
love stories of our colonial life—the early struggles 
of the First Settlers. One young high school boy 
asked me what we meant by the National Guard 
and was there a Military Academy in the United 
States. 

‘‘In making albums for all Central European 
countries, we should remember that they love color 
and greatly admire good designs. Doing excellent 
work themselves, they appreciate the good work of 
others. Albums containing a variety of material 
are most popular, although good albums on cotton 
growing, wheat, and the rubber industry, have been 
much enjoyed. No matter how small the album, it 
should be packed full of interest, each page being 
significant. There should never be any blank pages, 
and a scrapbook made up of illustrations cut from 
magazines or entirely composed of postcards is very 
difficult, in fact often impossible to place. Every 
National Junior Red Cross office is receiving beau- 
tiful albums from many different countries, and of 
course the most attractive ones are the first to be 
accepted by the schools. Some of the most attrac- 
tive albums shown me in each office were those 
which had cost least in money, but which showed 
careful thought and planning and reflected the good 
work of the school. 

‘‘Everywhere I went the children asked me to 


International Correspondence Up-to-date 


convey messages of friendship. Their only regret 
is that they cannot meet American Juniors face to 
face. That being impossible, school correspondence 
seems to be the best substitute. Let us try to make 
our albums so good that the demand will exceed 
the supply.”’ 


Intersectional Correspondence 


An outline adapting the suggestions of National Head- 
quarters for intersectional correspondence was worked out 
in LaCrosse, Wisconsin. It may prove an admirable model 
for other sections: 

se: Direct—To assemble knowledge about 
LaCrosse County and Wisconsin and to exchange 
it for information about other parts of the United 
States. 

Indirect—To foster understanding and good will 
among American children. 


How to Proceed 


You are about to start an intersectional corres- 
pondence by preparing for a school in some other 
part of the United States some interesting illus- 
trated letters about LaCrosse and Wisconsin. 

I. Then just what shall you choose to write about 
first? Look about you and think what is particu- 
larly interesting to you or characteristic of your 
part of LaCrosse County. There is a wealth of 
theme possibilities all about you, and there is given 
here also a list from which you may choose. 

Your attitude should be something like this: 
‘*Suppose some of the boys and girls to whom we 
are about to write should visit us right here. What 
would we take them to see, and how would we 
explain to them the places and things we are show- 
ing them?’’ 

Here are a few hints to start you. What are 
your industries: dairying (surely Holmen chooses 
that) farming, livestock raising (prize cattle, ete.) 
corn growing (We’re ‘‘in the Corn Belt’’), fox 
farms. Our location and scenery: Famous ‘‘Bluff 
and Coulee Region,’’ our unusual bluff formations 
along the Mississippi River, different from lowlands 
bordering the rivers in the South; conservation 
(dams, wild life). 

Early settlers and racial groups in our state: New 
England (our New England Thanksgiving) Nor- 
wegians, Germans, Dutch, French. Our place names: 
LaCrosse, ‘‘West Salem,’’ Mormon Coulee, ‘‘Cou- 
lees,’’ Valleys, Grandad Bluff. 

Famous people and writers (Hamlin Garland 
surely, with his home right here) 

Our early Indian history 

Our native birds and flowers 

For older children: Civie topics such as our school 
district government, towns, villages, cities of, La- 
Crosse County, early history, and settlers; health, 
safety, conservation (erosion, dams, wild life, parks) 

II. To whom shall you write? 


There is a suggested list for this also. If ‘‘Corn 


Growing’’ is your theme, why not the Dakotas with 
their different conditions; or, for comparison, Ala- 
bama, a very different ‘‘cotton growing’”’ state? 
If you write on ‘‘Early Settlers’? you may want 
an exchange with Massachusetts, or Virginia, about 
(Continued on page 4) 











‘*Talk Over the Best Gifts’’ 


HE ‘‘Fitness for Service’’ activities this month 

again emphasize intelligent planning and under- 
standing of what Junior Red Cross gifts should mean. 
In talking over the ‘‘best gifts and entertainments 
for the special hospital groups’’ served, and in dis- 
cussing ‘‘ways to give group service a personal and 
friendly quality,’’ why not enlist the interest of 
hospital officials, public health officers, and medical 
friends? Ask them what qualities are especially de- 
sirable in entertainment—jollity, quietness, excite- 
ment, suspense, beauty? 


Winter Health 


The study begun last month on winter health prob- 
lems ean be brought to a focus this month with defi- 
nite action resulting. If the Juniors have not already 
done so, have them collect or make garments for chil- 
dren who need warm clothing, and also out-grown 
shoes and worn stockings, which can be salvaged as 
leggings. Ask mothers to contribute remnants of 
woolen cloth for making mittens, ‘‘shoe mits’’ or 
anklets. 


Attention is again called to publications of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 50 West 50th 
Street, New York City. Publication #218, “Guarding 
the Sight of School Children,” price 10c, and publication 
#231, “Visual Problems in Education,” price 10c, are both 
especially helpful. 


About guarding against glare, the following para- 
graph is quoted from bulletin of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company : 


“Glare is of two kinds, direct and reflected. Direct 
glare is caused when rays of light from any light source, 


(Continued from page 3) 


early history, monuments, and landmarks; or for 
Norwegian pioneers, with the Dakotas; or on con- 
servation, or fishing, or rivers, with Washington 
where they do some of the same things in another 
way. 

Indians, with Florida’s interesting Indian history 
or our birds or flowers with Florida (semitropical) ; 
Mississippi River and our bluff formations, with 
Arkansas lowlands subject to floods and disaster 
needing Red Cross and government relief; our disas- 
ters in LaCrosse County, compared with those of 
Ohio or Arkansas; Mississippi River, with rivers of 
Ohio or Washington. Talk with your parents and 
teachers and study your geographies and histories 
and school libraries. 


Iil. Make an outline for your letters and illustra- 
tions and later use this outline for your index. 


LaCrosse and Wisconsin Themes to Write about 


1. Nature 

“Bluff and Coulee” Region; Waterways, especially Mis- 
sissippi River; birds; flowers 
2. Industry 

Dairying; corn production; livestock industry; fox farm- 
ing; any local specialty, as canning 
3. Literature 
Hamlin Garland; Zona Gale; Edna Ferber; Lew Sarett 


Fitness for Service for February 


natural or artificial, shine into the eyes, as happens when 
a naked light bulb is within the line of vision. Direct 
glare is caused also by too strong a contrast between the 
light source and the surrounding objects. The pupil of 
the eye, which contracts in a strong light, must enlarge 
when the eye turns again to a dark area, and this extra 
demand on the eye, if long continued, causes fatigue. Stu- 
dents facing the window, or looking at a blackboard hung 
between windows, would be exposed to an extreme degree 
of glare through contrast. 

“In home study it is not well to illuminate the study 
desk and leave the rest of the room in darkness; some 
amount of general light in addition avoids the fatigue to 
the eye of overgreat contrast. 

“Reflected glare comes from all reflecting surfaces, such 
as glossy walls, varnished desks, and shiny papers or 
blackboards. It frequently strikes the eye from below, 
where the eye has no natural protection. The Electrical 
Testing Laboratories suggest an easy way to determine 
whether or not reflections which may interfere with vision 
or cause fatigue are present. If through a mirror laid 
upon a piece of work one can see the reflection of a bril- 
liant source of light or of a brilliantly lighted surface, 
there would result from the work surface some special 
glare. This test is very practical for the home where 
children study. 

“To put the principles of adequate light without glare 
into effect requires constant adjustment to environment. 
The change from a sunny to a gloomy atmosphere, the 
position of the body and the work in relation to the light 
source, the light-absorbing character of the materials 
used, all have to be reckoned with. But if the principles 
of good lighting are adhered to, the normal eye will render 
good service without strain, and the abnormal eye may 
be assisted in carrying the seeing load.” 


If the problems of hearing are active in your group, 
you may find helpful material by addressing the 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing, 1537 
35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., and writing 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New 
York for their pamphlet on hearing. 
4. Civic Topics 

School district 
LaCrosse County; 
5. Conservation 

Dams; soil; parks; wild life 


6. Local History 


Place names, stories, pioneers, and early settlement of 
your district, well known people, Indians 


vernment, towns, villages, cities of 
ealth; safety 


Sections to Write to 
1. Alabama 
Cotton raising; kinds of labor; types of farming 
2. Arkansas 
Mississippi River; disaster; agriculture; labor 
8. North or South Dakota 
Settlers; livestock industry; farming 


4. Florida 
Discovery and early history; Indians; flowers or birds 


5. Massachusetts 


Landmarks and early history; town meetings; govern- 
ment; Thanksgiving 


6. Ohio 

Disaster; agriculture; industry; rivers 
7. Virginia 

Early history and settlers; landmarks; agriculture 
8. Washington 


Lumbering; fishing; conservation; rivers; bluffs and 
mountains 
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Children of the Sea 


NORA BURGLON 


Illustrations by Edna Potter 


‘Lae fresh sea wind came sweeping land- 
wards stirring the leaves of the birch in the 
church yard until they rustled sadly. Solvig, 
however, neither saw nor heard the old birch 
trees. She was plunged so deeply in trouble 
that she neither saw nor heard anything. She 
had been sitting here upon the stile trying to 
teach her friend Gro-Gos-a, the gander, how to 
sing, when the pastor from the church had 
suddenly descended upon her. 

“What is the meaning of all this disturb- 
ance?” he had wanted to know. “Do you not 
know that we are having funeral services in- 
side?” His eyes had been blazing so dread- 
fully that Solvig had not dared to look at him. 
“That gander of yours has been disturbing 
every service in the church. If he honks one 
time again I am going to order your father to 
get rid of him. Is that understood?” 

“Yes, pastor.” 

“We are having a rectors’ meeting this after- 
noon, and I am not expecting to have him in- 
terrupt what I have to say. You understand 
that also?” 

“Yes, pastor.” 

With one final glare at the gander the pas- 
tor had marched away with his long black 
frock standing out behind him. 

Trying to keep Gro-gos-a silent when he 
wanted to honk, was not so easy as it might 
seem. 

“T can’t see what my father thought of buy- 
ing a farm right next door to the church,” 
Solvig told herself, “any other place in Nor- 
way would have been better.” 


With her chin in her hand she sat there 
pondering. All would have been very simple 
if she did not like the gander, but Gro-gos-a 
was so sensible that he knew far more than 
most people. By walking along beside him 
one could learn more from his silence than one 
could from all that some people said in a whole 
day. It was no easy matter to take such a one 
as that to the market and sell him for a few 
silver kroner. Solvig would not think of doing 
it. Yet she would have to do something and 
that right fast, too, for how could the gander 
know when there was someone in the church 
when she could seldom tell herself? 

She had not been sitting on the stile very 
long when Ola, and Emmanuel, the pastor’s 
son, came walking up the path. “Come on 
with us to sea. We’re going fishing for hali- 
but, and we want you to tend the lines while 
we do the rowing.” 

Solvig regarded the two boys for a moment. 
“T will go if I may take Gro-gos-a along.” 

“What do you want to take him along for,” 
demanded the pastor’s son fiercely, “a goose?” 

Ola looked at Emmanuel coldly. Gro-gos-a 
had belonged to him first, and the truth of the 
matter was that he was still fond of the gan- 
der. However, it would never do to let Em- 
manuel know that he was such a softie as 
that; so he growled, “Let her take it along if 
she wants to.” 

The four of them set out for the sea. The 
day was clear. The skerries lay like sleeping 
geese across the bosom of the deep. “We’re 
going to strike out for the open,” Emmanuel 
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ing the gander to sing 


EONA “Privrer 


declared, pulling at the oars, “the ocean is 
clear and halibut bite best beyond the sker- 
ries.” 

Solvig paid little heed to the words of the 
other. She was sitting in the stern, still puz- 
zling over what was to be done so that she 
would not have to give up her beloved gander. 
The boys pulled mightily at the oars, getting 
farther and farther from shore. Finally the 
land receded until the harshness of the land- 
scape softened into the haze of the distance. 

Gro-gos-a stood in the bow and glanced off 
across the sea. Now and then he honked 
bleakly. The way he looked at the sea one 
could almost have supposed that he was 
speaking a dire prophecy. The three in the 
boat were, however, so intent on getting out 
into deep water that they paid no heed to the 
goose. 

Gro-gos-a did not become offended. He was 
accustomed to have people disregard his words 
of wisdom. However, he did not stop honking. 
If anything, he put more force into his tones 
now. 

“Tf that gander of yours is going to stand up 


4 


Solvig was teach- 


there in the peak and holler the way he is 
doing, how do you think we are going to get 
any fish?” Emmanuel demanded, his tone as 
wrathy as the pastor’s own had been when 
Solvig last spoke to him. “Make him shut 
up, will you?” 

“If you can shout the way you are doing 
now I guess it won’t hurt if the gander says a 
couple of words, too, now and then,” Solvig 
declared. “If the fish are going to get scared 
at all, it is you that will scare them, not 
he.” 

“Oh, is that so, Froken Wise Tongue. Well, 
I can just tell you this, I am getting tired 
of listening to that gander of yours. He hol- 
lers from morning until night.” 

“Yes, but Gro-gos-a does not bark in the 
middle of the night the way your dog does. 
He howls from the time the moon comes up 
until the moon goes down, and he barks just 
as often as he feels like it between times, and 
I have never complained about that, even 
though I had to put up with him years before 
Gro-gos-a ever came to our place. So there!” 

“Hey,” growled Ola, “how do you suppose 
we are going to get any fish if the two of you 
are going to yell so that you can be heard for 
a mile!” 

He sounded fearfully provoked with the two, 
but really he was very willing to have Solvig 
and Emmanuel quarrel. He did not trust Em- 
manuel any too greatly, and just in case Sol- 
vig should grow up into something better than 
the stupid girl that all girls were . . . well, it 
paid to look to the future in all matters. 

For a while they rowed on in silence, but it 
was not very long before the gander let forth 
such an ungodly shriek that Emmanuel took 
up an oar and was about to give him a swat 
when Gro-gos-a jumped into the sea and set 
out for land. 

“Now just see what you have done!” Solvig 


cried. ‘You’ve scared the gander right out of 
the boat!” 
“Good! Now we are rid of him and won’t 


have to listen to his honking the rest of the 
afternoon.” 

Solvig was beside herself. She was positive 
that the gander could not swim all those miles 
back to shore. He was not a wild goose. 
“We’ve got to pull up the lines and go after 
him,” she cried, and she started pulling in the 
hooks. 

“We're going to do nothing of the sort!” 
Emmanuel shouted. “This is my boat and I 
am not going to row you to shore.” 

“You had just better,” Solvig shrieked. “I 


bf 
anv not going to have that gander of mine 
drown!” 

“Drown!’”’ Emmanuel snorted. “Isn’t that 
just like a girl! Thinks that a goose can 
drown!” 

“Emmanuel,” Solvig begged, “do turn this 
boat around and help me catch that gander 
of mine.” She was becoming increasingly 
wrought up, for she knew that if the gander 
should get to shore safely he would certainly 
go straight into the church yard to crop grass. 
If he should honk just once more today, the 
pastor would surely tell her father about Gro- 
gos-a’s sins. Both her father and mother had 
agreed that the gander was not needed upon 
the place. If they got the pastor to side with 
them, too, it would be death to Solvig’s pet. 
“Turn back, Emmanuel, do you hear!” 

“T have come out to fish today, and I don’t 
mean to waste the rest of the day running 
after any old goose of yours that I don’t like 
anyway!” 

“Emmanuel,” Solvig threatened, “if you and 
Ola don’t turn back right straight away, I am 
going right up to the pastor when I get ashore 
and tell him that you took us out far beyond 
the skerries today. You know he’s warned you 
a dozen times that you must never pull out 
this far from shore during the hurricane sea- 
son.” 

“Oh, so you are a sladder-hank, one who 
goes carrying the little butta from house to 
house!” There is nothing worse in Norway 
than to be known as a bearer of tales, but Sol- 
vig was willing to take even this shame upon 
herself if only she could get 
Gro-gos-a back to safety 
again. 

“We'd better turn back,” 
Ola, the horse trader’s son 
growled, as though he were 
much in favor of continuing 
with the rowing and letting 
the gander go to Helgoland. 

“All right then,” Emman- 
uel snapped. “But remember 
this: it is the last time you go 
to sea with us.” 

Emmanuel was so angry 
that his eyes flashed and he 
pulled at the oars until the 
veins showed in his temples. 
The gander was now merely 
a gray speck against the 
distant skerries. 

Emmanuel rowed until the 
sweat trickled down his face 
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and his cheeks were red as rowan berries. 

Today it was evident that Gro-gos-a was a 
grazing goose. One could have believed that 
he had been born and bred upon the tundra 
of the Bering. There was no fat to hold him 
back. When they got within shouting dis- 
tance, he clambered upon the first skerry and 
sailed off over the sea as though he had never 
seen a farm yard. 

Emmanuel dropped his oars. “Are you still 
afraid that the little darling is going to 
drown?” he cried. 

“Emmanuel Rudebeck! You take me right 
straight back to shore, or I will do just ex- 
actly as I said that I would!” Solvig cried. Her 
red cap sat straight up on her head now, like 
the feathers on the head of a fighting cock 
when he is ready to dig in his spurs. 

The two boys took to rowing again. There 
was a Satisfied look in Ola’s eyes, but his face 
was stern. He appeared more disgusted than 
ever before. There was no doubt in Emman- 
uel’s mind regarding Ola’s sympathy. 

Suddenly as they pulled at the oars, they 
heard a dull rumble behind them. All three 
jerked their heads about. They knew that 
sound. It was a fearful one in the fiord coun- 
try. 

Up from the horizon a black cloud was twist- 
ing its way like smoke from the chimney of 
the mill at Engelby. “A hurricane!” 

In Norway there is no more terrifying word 
to the fisherfolk than the word hurricane. 
These storms come up out of a clear sky. In 
half an hour’s time they may sweep the sea 





Gro-gos-a stood in the bow and honked bleakly 








into a caldron of fury. Every time one strikes 
the fiord country it takes its harvest of lives. 

“Pull for your life!” Ola whispered. His 
face was white as parchment. 

Solvig said nothing. She just sat there with 
her hands in her lap watching the cloud that 
was bearing down upon them, and listening 
to the dull rumble grow into a thunder that 
seemed to shake both sea and sky. 

They had passed the first row of skerries 
when they saw the sea draw a white line along 
the rim of the horizon. It was spray flying 
before the storm. The boat shot over the 
unruffied surface of the deep like a wind- 
beaten chip. Then the sea struck them. It 
sent a shower of spray from stem to stern that 
drenched them to the skin. 

But Gro-gos-a was standing on the shore 
honking so fearfully that pastor and rectors 
came out of the church to see what horrible 
thing had broken loose here. Then they saw 
the black cloud and heard the rumble. Far 
out they saw the three in the boat .. . the 
three that were pulling so madly for shore. 

They saw the wind striking them. A side 
wind! “Oh, God. They will never make it!” 
moaned the pastor. 

“Get into an otring,’”’ somebody shouted, 
“we must row to meet them.” 

Solvig was bailing more and more franti- 
cally. The boat was filling rapidly and the 
sea was swiping them so that it threatened to 
capsize them with every wave that rolled over 
them. 

The boys knew that they must get clear of 
the cliffs. The sea would pound them to bits 
if they capsized there. “Hold on to the stays!” 
Ola shouted at Solvig. But the wind snatched 
his words away and tore them to shreds in the 
gale. 

Solvig, however, did not have to be told 
what to do. She was a child of the sea. She 
clung to the ribs of the boat and bailed until 
her arm was numbed and her fingers were 
stiff. 

Then the sea lifted them high on the crest 
of a wave. The oars were swept out of the 
locks and the two boys were swept over into 
the sea. 

Solvig forgot to bail. She merely clung to 
the stays and stared with eyes that had grown 
still with horror while she waited for the end. 
The boat leaped forward and dived into the 
trough of the wave. Above her towered the 
mountains of the sea, green and howling; be- 
low her yawned the black maw of the deep. 

There was a terrific impact and a loud grat- 
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ing of splintering timber, which seemed to 
shake all thoughts out of her head. Then 
everything became still, so that Solvig’s mind 
reeled with the suddenness of it. She had 
been thrown forward and had knocked her 
head against the oarsman’s seat although she 
did not realize that until much later. 

“Good heavens, girl, are you hurt?” 

Solvig looked up wondering if she had got to 
heaven so soon. Bending over her was her 
own mother. “Where did you come from?” 
she murmured. 

Slowly everything cleared and she realized 
that the boat had been flung ashore. The sea 
had not wanted her after all. Then she 
thought of the boys, the boys that had been 
with her. “Ola and Emmanuel!” she sobbed. 
“They were swept overboard.” 

Then she saw the great eight-oared boat 
that was battling shorewards. The two boys 
were on board. The men had saved them. 

Solvig sank down upon the keel of an old 
upturned boat. She was too weak in the knees 
to stand up. Something cold touched her 
upon the cheek. She looked about and there 
was Gro-gos-a. She put her arm about the 
gander, for she realized now that had they not 
turned to land after the gander, they would 
never have made the shore alive. 

However, Gro-gos-a was a modest gander. 
When he had seen that the two boys were 
safely landed, he stalked off to the graveyard 
where he could always count on the grass 
growing thick and long. 

That evening after the storm was over, Ola 
and Emmanuel came walking into the yard at 
Skarvik. Solvig was sitting upon the stile 
with her knitting and Gro-gos-a was sitting on 
the step above her. 

The two boys sat down beside Solvig. “It is 
about Gro-gos-a,” they said. ‘We understand 
now why he was honking, and we also under- 
stand that it was he who saved our lives.” 

Solvig’s needles flashed on. 

“Father would be very angry with me,” Em- 
manuel continued, “if he knew about my tak- 
ing the boat out beyond the skerries, but in 
case he ever again says anything about Gro- 
gos-a’s leaving, I will tell him the truth.” 

Solvig’s eyes came up from her knitting and 
she smiled gratefully upon the boys. 

“Good night,” they said, and stalked off 
down the path. 

“Good night,” Solvig murmured, for sud- 
denly she realized that a great peace had set- 
tled down upon the world .. . peace after a 
storm. 


Uncle Sam's Camels in the Southwest 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Illustrations by Catharine Lewis 


Us CLE Sam once owned a big herd 
of camels down in Texas and Ari- 
zona. He believed he needed those 
camels in his business and he didn’t 
mind who called him crazy, nor who 
poked fun at the idea of bringing 
camels from the Sahara and Arabia 
to carry freight and mails across our 
desert lands. 

The maps in the school geogra- 
phies when Uncle Sam was young 
showed a great American Desert 
that spread all over the western part 
of the United States. When Presi- 
dent Pierce was a little boy he 
studied one of those interesting 
geographies in school. The Great 
American Desert wasn’t just a 
speckled place on the map of the 
United States, either, but was gay 
with pictures of wild Indians on 
ponies, shooting arrows at herds of 
flying buffalo and going like the 
wind across the plains. 

Little boys who lived east of the 
Mississippi could almost hear the ar- 
rows whistling through the air and 
little girls used to shiver when they 
studied about the Great American Desert in 
their log schoolhouses of long ago. 

To be sure, Uncle Sam didn’t look at the 
map and think up camels for our country. 
United States Army officers who were then liv- 
ing away out West, at Fort Yuma, put that 
idea in his head, and this is how it came about. 

It was in the days when long trains of gold 
seekers were flocking to California in covered 
wagons drawn by oxen, or mules, or horses. 
This was a slow, hard way to travel, but there 
were no railroads in the Far West at that time, 
nor any promise of railroads. Neither was 
there any proper mail service. If an emigrant 
arrived safely in California or Oregon, it might 
be a year before a letter telling the good news 
would be received by his friends back East. 

The Army officers at Fort Yuma reasoned 
that camels would serve our country well. In 
war time they could carry heavy loads of field 





The baby camel born at sea was a great pet of the sailors. 
though a rough youngster 


cannon on their backs, and soldiers, too. 
In times of peace, they could carry the mails 
swiftly. But best of all, think how useful 
camels would be to the farmers in the South! 
The captain of the garrison at Fort Yuma 
wrote a letter to Jefferson Davis, who was then 
our Secretary of War, telling all about how 
useful camels would be on the Great American 
Desert. He especially mentioned that the 
southern farmers might plow their fields with 
the help of camels and drive to market with 
their cotton behind camel teams. These farm- 
ers could also drink the milk and eat the meat 
of camels and weave camels’ hair into coarse 
cloth. 
The Secretary of. War told President Pierce 
and Congress he thought it was a fine idea. 
After that, Uncle Sam began reading books 
about camels and how to take care of them. He 
was pleased to know that camels eat nearly 
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every shrub and plant that grows, even 
thistles and prickly pears, and that, if neces- 
sary, they can travel from three to seven days 
without food or water. 

The more Uncle Sam read about the patient 
camels, the more pleased he was with the idea 
of introducing them into the United States 
to become American beasts of burden on the 
desert, and a joy to southern farmers. 

At last an Army officer was authorized to 
buy thirty-thousand dollars’ worth of camels 
for use on the deserts in our Southwest. He 
was to bring seventy-five camels to America on 
board one of the ships of our Navy, and land 
them in Texas. 

The last advice that Uncle Sam gave his 
officers before they sailed away to buy the 
camels, was something like this: 

“Write home often and tell us how you are 
getting along!” 

So the fun began. The officers wrote home 
to the government that the Arabs tried to sell 
them camels that were regular Methuselahs, 
including the halt, the lame, and the blind. 

At last the first shipload of camels waited 
to sail from Smyrna. It was then discovered 
that some were too tall with their one hump 
or two humps to go under the ship’s deck. 
Therefore the decks had to be raised. 

Then the camels objected to going on board 
ship. The United States officers had no way 
of knowing how Captain Noah induced his 
pair of camels to go on board the ark; so one 
of them invented a sort of chute. After that 
every huge camel, on his knees, had to play 
chute-the-chute, and thus go sliding into place 
below decks. The camels pouted and sulked; 
but otherwise, it did them no harm. 

The Americans didn’t like the way camels 
were treated in their home land; so only a 
few expert camel drivers were hired to cross 
the ocean. The Arabs were not nearly so kind 
to their charges as the American sailors. On 
the ship, every camel had his own brush and 
comb and all were bathed and kept clean by 
the sailors. They were placed in slings so that 
no matter how rough the weather, there was 
no chance for them to be hurt in their clean 
beds of fresh hay. 

One of the baby camels born at sea was 
named Uncle Sam. Before the ship landed at 
Texas, little spindle-legged Uncle Sam was a 
great pet with the sailors, although he was a 
rough youngster. There was a Turkish saddle- 
maker with the expedition who amused him- 
self by teaching little Uncle Sam how to 
wrestle. The next the sailors knew, their pet 


sent them sprawling on the deck every time he 
saw a chance to throw himself suddenly upon 
one of them and knock him down. Little 
Uncle Sam was only six weeks old when he 
delighted in doing that trick. 

The ship that brought the camels to Amer- 
ica straightway returned to Smyrna for an- 
other load, while Uncle Sam’s camels in the 
United States immediately began earning 
their living. Their first work was to transport 
supplies from the port where they landed to 
Camp Verde, which was to be their home, and 
where more camels arrived in due time from 
Smyrna. 

Meantime a Texas woman had woven yarn 
from hair sheared from the first shipload of 
camels while they were at sea. With the yarn 
she knit a pair of socks for the President 
of the United States. President Pierce was 
pleased with his gift, and so was our govern- 
ment. In return for his gold and the use of 
his men and his ship, Uncle Sam could always 
point with pride to that pair of socks. That 
was perhaps the most expensive pair of socks 
ever woven and knit in the United States. 

In the beginning the camels that were 
brought to America did all that was expected 
of them. They traveled over muddy roads as 
well as sandy ones. They carried huge loads. 
One camel could carry one thousand pounds 
of grain. Two camels could haul a govern- 
ment wagon that was usually drawn by six 
mules. 

The Army horses, though, didn’t like the 
camels; neither did the mules. When the 
queer, huge, woolly animals appeared in the 
garrison stables, mules and horses ran, poor 
things, if they had to break down the walls to 
escape. And they always ran away if they met 
a camel on the road. 

It seemed as if nobody loved camels in this 
Land of the Free. The soldiers detested the 
care of them, and could not and would not 
learn how to pack loads on their backs. Every 
day the men allowed camels to run away to 
the desert and rejoiced over the uncaught. 
The camels could and did speed swiftly across 
the desert and were willing to do so. But it 
made the Army officers dreadfully seasick to 
go galloping and rocking over the plains on a 
camel’s back. They simply could not do it. 
Only the two expert camel drivers from over- 
seas could perform this feat in comfort. 

One of the camel drivers was an Arabian 
whose name was Hadji Ali. American soldiers 
called him “Hi Jolly.”” The other camel driver 
was “Greek George.” 





The camels could and did speed swiftly across the desert. The 


trouble was with the officers 


The first time Hi Jolly and Greek George 
went on an expedition with Army officers on 
the backs of camels, they laughed until their 
sides ached at the way the poor Americans 
behaved. 

It was not the fault of Uncle Sam’s camels, 
either, that the soldiers did not successfully 
use them for pack animals. It was the busi- 
ness of Hi Jolly and Greek George to teach the 
soldiers to put on the packs. It made them 
cross because the Americans would not learn 
to do the work correctly. When the loads 
were not put on right, the camels’ backs be- 
came sore. The soldiers never did like the 
camels and spoke of them and to them in most 
impolite language. 

Southern farmers disliked the camels, too. 
When their horses saw the strange beasts 
looming up on their horizon, they were too 
frightened for words. That caused accidents. 
The ranchmen’s mules felt the same way and 
always bolted at the sight of a long-legged, 
hump-backed, foreign creature. 

Then came the Civil War when Uncle Sam 
was far too busy to take proper care of his 
camels, and therefore planned to send the 
Texas camels back to Smyrna. This could not 
be done. Some were sold to menageries and 
showmen, and many were turned loose to care 
for themselves. 





The Arizona camels were taken 
to Drum Barracks near Los 
Angeles. Hi Jolly went, too; so 
they had an understanding friend 
at the post until at last nearly 
all of them were given their 
freedom. 

Thus it came about that for 
years and years there were camels 
grazing on the Great American 
Desert, living carefree, perhaps 
joyful lives. Many and many a 
strange story is told of the later 
days of these camels. They have 
figured in more than one thrilling 
tale of the old Southwest. 

Once, years after the close of 
the Civil War, a camel was cap- 
tured on the desert and taken to 
Phoenix to be sold to an expected 
circus. Maybe that camel was the 
baby Uncle Sam grown up to be 
an old man camel. Anyway, the 
captive was put in an alfalfa pas- 
ture with some young mules. 

The humpy animal almost 
frightened the mules to death. 
They called wildly for help. 

The man who pretended to own the foreign 
creature then took him home, and put him in 
his own back yard. In no time at all every 
animal in the neighborhood was frantic. The 
neighbors sent for the police. 

The camel had to move again. That time 
his captor put him in an empty room back of 
a friend’s store. They had to cut out the top 
of the door frame before they could get the 
camel in. 

There old Uncle Sam, if indeed this was 
Uncle Sam, was left with several bales of hay 
and plenty of water to drink. For a long time 
he would not eat. Finally, at the end of a 
week, that liberty-loving camel ate all the hay 
and drank all the water. After this big break- 
fast he kicked the door down and departed for 
the desert, long before the circus came. 

On the road the humpty one frightened 
more horses and mules with their loads and 
their droves of livestock and sent them flying 
into the wilderness to the right and to the left. 
Wreckage was scattered in the trail of that 
swift-footed Ship-of-the-Desert all the way 
from Phoenix to the mountains. He was all 
the circus the traveling ranchmen wished to 
see in many a moon. 

Here is hoping the old camel had a good 
laugh when he reached his haven of refuge. 





An Eskimo Seal Hunt 


A Story for the Cover 
FREDERICK MACHETANZ 


Ir WAS a cold, clear day with hardly a cloud 
in the sky. No ice could be seen near the beach 
at the village of Unalakleet. Strong winds 
had driven it far out in the Bering Sea. 

It had been a hard, cold winter for the Eski- 
mos here. Few seals had been caught and the 
supply of seal oil was running low. 

Down at the beach was a group of the na- 
tives looking out toward the sea. 

“Look,” cried Nashalook, the old chief. “A 
fog cloud on the horizon.” Although old, his 
eyes were among the keenest in Unalakleet. 

“Ah-ree-gah!”’ shouted Panukchuk, and the 
other hunters. This was their way of saying 
“Hooray!” A fog cloud on the sea horizon 
meant ice beyond. Ice meant seals. 

All the hunters now hastened home to get 
their waterproof boots. Over their fur gar- 
ments they each put on a kamaleeka, or Es- 
kimo raincoat. This is made of seal intestines 
sewn together, and is absolutely waterproof. 
Eskimo women are the only people in the 
world who can sew a waterproof seam. 

The hunters went down to the beach, lifted 
their kayaks off the frames, and set out for 
the ice field far beyond the horizon. 

Panukchuk’s kayak was like a streamlined 
canoe. Except for the round opening in the 
top, it was entirely enclosed with walrus skins 
stretched tight over the willow framework. 
Through this opening Panukchuk got into the 
kayak and seated himself. Fastened on the 
side of the kayak were the spears, different 
paddles, and general equipment for seal hunt- 
ing. Behind, on the kayak, was a small 
sled. 

After paddling out to sea for some time, 
Panukchuk reached the edge of the pack. 
Huge cakes of ice were floating gently on the 
blue waves. He decided to leave his fellow 
hunters and go farther into the ice. As he 
paddled in, the ice got thicker. At last he 
could find no open lanes of water. He pulled 
his kayak up on the ice and mounted it on the 
sled. Pulling the sled and kayak, he trudged 
back and forth until he found a spot where 
he felt sure he should see some seals. Jabbing 
his ice hook into the ice, he tied the kayak 
and sled firmly to it with seal thong. Out of 
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the kayak he took his rifle, spear, and wooden 
claw. With these put carefully in position, 
he now hid behind an ice cake and watched. 

Suddenly, he saw a seal swimming some dis- 
tance away. Panukchuk now brought out his 
wooden claw and started scratching it on the 
ice. The seal in the water, hearing this sound 
thought it was another seal. So it turned and 
started swimming toward the noise. Closer 
and closer it came. A shot resounded and 
Panukchuk leaped to his feet, grabbed his 
spear, and threw it into the wounded seal. 

In winter, seals are generally thin and sink 
easily. In spring, they are fat and usually 
float. The spear is made in two parts. The 
spear head is movable and usually leaves the 
spear pole when it is imbedded in an animal. 
However, the spear head is attached to the 
pole with a long coil of rope or thong. Thus if 
a seal sinks or gets away, it can always be 
found by the pole which will be attached to 
the spear head and is floating on the surface. 

By patient watching and good shooting, 
Panukchuk got two more seals. What was 
that dark speck on the edge of the pack? It 
was another seal, this time sunning himself on 
a cake of ice about four hundred yards away. 
Quietly, he started crawling toward the sleep- 
ing animal. At last with great care he was 
fifty yards away. He raised his rifle and shot. 
A bull’s eye—right through the head. 

Suddenly there was an ominous cracking 
and crunching sound—breaking ice. Terri- 
fied, he looked back. There was a strip of 
water separating the ice field. He was cut off 
from his kayak, unless he could get across the 
crack before it had widened too much. He 
raced back toward the ever-growing expanse 
of blue-green water. Without a wasted sec- 
ond, he hurled himself across the icy waters 
to the other side. Safe! 

Panukchuk sank down, very, very weak but 
thankful. Well, enough of this. It was just 
another hunting experience for this sturdy 
man of the North. He would get the kayak, 
and gather the seal which had almost ma- 
rooned him. Now his family would have seal 
oil for the next few weeks. Soon he would go 
hunting again. 


Pitch Lake 


WILLIAM C. WHITE 


lL MAY sound like nonsense, but if you have 
ridden on Fifth Avenue, in New York, on Mich- 
igan Boulevard, Chicago, or on almost any of 
the famous streets of America that are paved 
with asphalt, you have ridden over the top 
surface of a lake. You can see the lake, on 
the west coast of Trinidad, one of the British 
West Indian islands, near the coast of South 
America. It is a strange lake. You can walk 
on it, you can see men working on it, you can 
see a railroad track and cars running over its 
surface. It seems solid enough, but like any 
lake, it is always in motion, even though the 
motion is so slow as to be imperceptible. 

The road to it passes through tropical coun- 
try, lined by cocoa plantations and coconut 
groves. There are a few villages of West In- 
dian Negroes, but most of the villages look as 
if they might be somewhere in India. Many 
laborers were once brought from India to 
Trinidad to work on the plantations and they 
brought with them their customs, their tastes 
in architecture, and even their zebu cattle. 
Along the road from time to time are the ban- 
ners of a Hindu temple. If the time be close 
to nightfall, you may hear the beat of Indian 
marriage drums breaking the quiet of the 
tropic night. 

As the road nears the lake the scenery 
changes: there are fewer trees, less green 
growth. Suddenly, in the midst of coconut 
groves, structures appear that have nothing 
of the tropics about them, oil-wells, like any 
oil-wells anywhere in the world, except that 
these wells may have heavy tropical vines on 
them and occasionally orchid plants. Here, 
in this southwestern part of Trinidad, is one 
of the richest oil fields in the world. The 
presence of oil in the neighborhood explains 
the Pitch Lake, as this largest asphalt “mine” 
is called. 

From the road, the lake seems like a huge 
depression, covering more than a hundred 
acres, topped by a brownish-black coat full of 
wrinkles, depressions, and folds, to all appear- 
ances, as someone said, like a vast stretch of 
elephant’s hide. A group of Negroes are work- 
ing out in the center. A little railroad carries 
cars filled with chunks of asphalt to the mill 
buildings at the edge of the depression. Every- 
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thing is sun-baked. Since asphalt has the 
ability to absorb heat, the lake is one of the 
hottest places anywhere. Working time on 
it must be so arranged that the workmen can 
avoid it during the early afternoon. 

The lake seems solid as sightseers walk on 
it, yet a firm step will leave a little mark that 
disappears a few minutes later. In the cracks 
and furrows on the lake are pools of water re- 
maining from rain. In these pools, as just 
another curious feature of Pitch Lake, are 
small fish. The lake is soft enough to be dug 
with mattocks, hoe-like instruments that tear 
off large pieces of the surface. The little rail- 
road tracks that haul the raw material to the 
mill must be relaid frequently to keep them 
from sinking. Yet to the casual visitor, it all 
seems solid enough and immobile. 

Each morning the workmen find that dur- 
ing the night the railroad tracks, laid straight 
the day before, are twisted, bent, and crooked, 
proof that the asphalt is in motion, even 
though it is the slowest of slow motion. And 
each morning workmen find that the holes 
which they dug the day before have filled up! 
Within a few days, every trace of digging on 
the surface disappears, exactly as if they were 
spooning out molasses from the center of a 
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Cars loaded with asphalt on the asphalt lake 


container. The only sign that thousands of 
tons of asphalt have been taken from the 
lake, to pave the streets of the world, is in 
the lowered level of the lake; it has dropped 
twenty feet in the last fifty years, during 
which time five million tons of asphalt have 
been removed. 

And where did the asphalt come from? 
There are two explanations, the first, that of 
Indian tribes who once lived along its shores, 
the other, that of scientists. According to the 
Indians, a tribe of Chaymas once lived on the 
spot where the lake now is. After a victory 
over enemy tribes, the Chaymas celebrated 
by killing thousands of humming birds who 
were supposed to be the souls of the departed. 
There was a great banquet at which the main 
course was humming bird. The gods who pro- 
tected the humming birds grew quickly angry 
at the Chaymas. As a punishment, they 
caused the earth to open and the village and 
all its people sank into the earth. To com- 
plete the work, the gods filled the pit with 
asphalt. 

The scientific explanation is somewhat dif- 
ferent. In all petroleum there is asphalt re- 
maining after the lighter products, gasoline, 
benzine, kerosene, and similar products have 
been distilled. (Asphalt from the oil refiners, 
in fact, is the chief competitor to Trinidad 
asphalt today.) The lands around the pitch 
lake are rich in oil. Centuries ago there was 
probably a series of earthquakes or of minor 
earth slippages on the site of the lake. Oil 
and gas lying far beneath the surface broke 
into one of the earth cracks. The action of 
the gas hollowed out the sides of the “bowl” 
and the oil poured in. Then, through the 
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years, the sun distilled off 
the lighter oils in the pe- 
troleum, leaving behind 
the present tough-surfaced 
pool of asphalt. How long 
ago this happened, no one 
can tell. From time to 
time, through the years, 
trees fell into the pool of 
slow-thickening oil. Some 
of these trees appear to- 
day, completely preserved 
in the lake material; their 
age is estimated at more 
than three thousand years. 
From time to time the dig- 
gers on the lake bring up 
bones of prehistoric ani- 
mals who ventured too far 
out on the dull black surface. Some of the 
bones have been identified as belonging to the 
mastodon. At other times, wooden bowls and 
implements of prehistoric Indian peoples are 
turned up. 

The lake has been known since the days of 
Sir Walter Raleigh. He wrote, “Besides our 
vessels were no other wherries, but one little 
barge, a small cockboate and a bad Galiota 
which we framed in haste for that purpose at 
Trinidado, and these little boates had nyne 
or ten men apiece with all their victuals and 
armes. I myself coasted in my barge close 
abord the shore, and landed in every cove the 
better to know the island, while the shippes 
kept the channell. I left the shippes and kept 
by the shore the better to come to speack with 
some of the inhabitantes and also to under- 
stand the rivers, watring places, and portes 
of the Island. I rowed to anchor port called 
by the natives Piche. At this point there is 
that abundance of stone pitch that all the 
shippes of the world may be there with laden 
from thence, and wee made triall of it in trim- 
ming our shippes to be most excellent good, 
and melteth not with the Sunne and pitch of 
Norway, and therefore for shippes trading 
South portes very profitable.” 

For a long time it was supposed that the 
lake was bottomless. Attempts to find bottom 
by drilling always failed; for sooner or later 
the machinery broke and disappeared, to re- 
appear ten years later, at some other part of 
the lake, brought up to light once more by the 
slow movement of the asphalt. The first suc- 
cessful attempt to reach bottom was made in 
1925 when, instead of drilling, heat was used, 
and a small pipe was pushed to the bottom. 
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It showed a depth of two hundred and eighty- 
five feet, which guarantees sufficient road 
asphalt for many generations. But it is not 
inexhaustible, as was once believed; the drop 
in the level of the lake during a half century 
shows that. 

The lake is worked today by an American 
company which leases the right from the gov- 
ernment of Trinidad and pays a royalty for 
each ton of asphalt taken out. The only 
Americans there today are the manager, his 
assistant, and several chemists. The Ameri- 
cans have built for themselves pleasant homes 
with shaded verandas in this hottest of places, 
and they have surrounded them with hedges 
of bright bougainvillea and hibiscus. Near 
the lake the company has built row after row 
of neat barracks homes for the workers. 

There are two ranks of workmen on the 
lake, the diggers who wield the mattocks and 
bring up chunks of asphalt, and the loaders 
who take these chunks and pile them into 
the cars. The loaders are ordinary labor- 
ers, but the diggers are the aristocracy. Not 
for anything will a digger touch the asphalt 
with his hand; he is a digger, called “Mister” 
by all his friends and fellow employees, and he 
is a figure in the community. Every loader 
looks forward to the day when he will be pro- 
moted to the position of digger and with it the 
title of “Mister,” and the honor that comes 
with it. In the meantime, the loaders broil 
beneath the sun lifting their loads to the top 
of their heads, and putting them on a 
cap made of a piece of old automobile 
tire. 

The problem of preparing the asphalt for 
shipment is simple. From the lake it is car- 
ried to the mill, where it is dumped into large 
steam-heated stills. As it comes from the lake 
it is full of dirt, of tree branches, water, and 
other impurities. In the stills it softens to a 
thick molasses consistency. The impurities 
are strained, and the soft hot black asphalt 
runs off into waiting barrels. In a day or so 
it rehardens to the same consistency that it 
had in the lake. A long conveyor carries the 
barrels almost a mile to a loading wharf where 
steamers can come alongside and take on the 
asphalt cargo. 

There was a time when all the asphalt was 
shipped in large uncooked chunks; a few ships 
carry it that way today. During the voyage it 
settles and runs together in one large mass 
and if the boat has a list, or, in the case of 
Sailing vessels, sails at a sharp angle, the 
asphalt slowly moves over to one side and 


keeps moving. If it is not stopped it will cap- 
size the vessel. This is prevented today by 
running a centerboard through the cargo. 
When the asphalt is to be unloaded, it must 
be dug out again. 

There are other asphalt lakes elsewhere in 
the world. Just opposite the Trinidad lake is 
the shore of Venezuela. A short distance in- 
land is a pitch lake, but it is softer than the 
Trinidad lake and has poorer quality asphalt. 
There is a small pitch lake in the city of Los 
Angeles, just off Wilshire Boulevard. This pit 
is younger than that in Trinidad, and is still 
soft and impossible to walk upon. It has been 
a source of more fossil remains than the Trini- 
dad lake. 

Before Trinidad asphalt can be used on 
roads a large amount of sand and gravel is 
mixed with it; that is the steaming black mix- 
ture that street pavers cook and boil and 
spread out hot. Today asphalt is also used 
for shingles, roofing material, for waterproof- 
ing tunnels, bridges, and dams, and for floor 
construction in large cities. 

But its greatest use is in paving. And the 
smooth asphalt roads that we know today 
exist only because of the accidental shock of 
an earthquake over a spot where there was, 
by chance, a large reservoir of petroleum. 
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A native home in the outskirts of Port of Spain 
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Set the Stage with Cardboard 


FRANK M. RICH 


Cee of the most serious drawbacks in ama- 
teur theatricals everywhere is the problem of 
providing adequate scenery. Lumber and can- 
vas cost so much; the settings are hard to 
build, and when built they are hard to set up 
between the acts. Dramatic clubs nowadays 
commonly dodge the difficulty entirely by rul- 
ing out all plays that have more than one set- 
ting. But in so doing, they lose one of the 
most entertaining features of a performance, 
a frequent and interesting change of sur- 
roundings. A play with only one set is like a 
book with only one picture. We make the one 
do if we have to, but all the while we wish the 
publisher had given us more. 

There is a cheap, easy way out of the diffi- 
culty. Make the properties and scenery out of 
mattress boxes, which you can get for nothing 
from furniture dealers. Strengthen them with 
tin battens, made by sawing shingle-lath in 
two, flatwise, into sticks approximately three- 
eighths of an inch thick by two inches wide. 
At my school in Paterson, New Jersey, we 
have staged some thirty rather elaborate 
plays, including “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “Oliver 
Twist,’ “Rip Van Winkle,” the opera 
“Martha,” and plays calling for ships, loco- 
motives, colonnades, jungles, villages, moun- 
tains, shores, and caves, and we have always 
found this simple material adequate for every 
construction. 

The costliest thing about it is the paint, and 
in a pinch one can press into service whiting, 
colored clays, colored chalks, and masons’ dry 
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colors dissolved in glue-water. Such materials 
cost but a few cents a gallon. This water- 
paint will warp the cardboard unless both 
sides are coated at the same time, but house 
paint in flat colors, or gloss paint made “flat” 
with an admixture of masons’ colors, is en- 
tirely satisfactory. For orchid and other ef- 
fective touches of brilliant color, it is neces- 
sary to buy small cans of solid color, or 
“tinter,” and mix them with the cheap paint. 

We make substitute brushes of a sort for the 
gang by whipping a bunch of hemp fiber with 
stout cord or wire and then driving in a sharp 
stick for a handle. This makes what looks 
like a miniature model of an old-fashioned 
broom. 

The battens sell at a cent a foot; but if one 
has access to a power ripsaw, all sorts of sticks, 
long and short, can be cut uniformly 3/8 x 2”, 
and pieced together as needed for the frame- 
work. Out our way, one-inch wire nails cost 
a nickel a box. The picture-wire or cord for 
hinges is not expensive, and often it can be 
salvaged for nothing. 

For small backgrounds, made like folding 
screens, the mattress-box cardboard can be 
used without wooden reinforcements, except 
perhaps along the bottom edge, where short 
sticks on each side keep it from bending. An 
evergreen tree or piece of shrubbery can be 
made by simply folding a sheet of cardboard 
vertically, cutting a silhouette, and painting. 
The sticks at the bottom had better be nailed 
an inch or more away from the crease or the 





piece will not fold easily. In nailing the bat- 
tens to the cardboard, put a strip of waste 
wood underneath to save the floor. Place the 
battens accurately on each side of the card- 
board and drive the nails through, three 
inches apart, staggering them somewhat, but 
putting them not too close to the edge of the 
wood. Then turn the piece over, put a strip 
of iron or other hard substance under the nail 
head; tap the projecting point of the nail with 
a hammer to bend it into a hook, then bend it 
over across the grain of the wood and round it 
down so that the nail cannot catch or scratch. 
Fold the piece of scenery to put it away. Open 
the sides at right angles to make it stand erect 
on the floor. 

A hedge, a fence, or a foot-strip to represent 
reeds, grain, etc., is easily made by screwing 
eighteen-inch sticks to any two- or three-inch 
boards, tacking cardboard to the edge of the 
board, one piece on each side, then bringing 
them together and stitching a foot from the 
top with coarse twine. It is best to reinforce 
the cardboard with gummed kraft paper 
where the tacks go through. The top can be 
cut to represent pickets, foliage, or whatever 
is called for. If one screw is used in the middle 
of each stick at the base, the stick can be 
rotated parallel with the board for conveni- 
ence in piling or packing away. 

A scenic background of any length and six 
and one-half feet high can be made by accu- 
rately scoring and folding the required num- 
ber of sheets of cardboard, and hinging the 
adjoining edges together. Reinforce the edge 
with kraft paper. With nail or awl make holes 
in both cards on the same level six inches 
apart and one inch from the edge. Thread 
the hinge-cord in through the left hole, then 
back through the crack; 
then in through the right, 
then back through the 
crack; pull tight and tie 
with a square knot. Such 
hinges will hold the card- 
board edge to edge per- 
fectly at all times, while al- 
lowing it to be bent back 
and forth in either direc- 
tion. In the same way, 
hinges of stove-wire or pic- 
ture-wire may be put 
through holes in framed- 
in panels. Wire hinges 
through wood need not be 
more than two _ inches 
apart. 


A back drop of any width and thirteen to 
nineteen and one-half feet high can be made 
by hinging framed panels one above another 
and supporting them from any convenient 
fastening in back wall or ceiling with cords 
over small pulleys. The back drop can be 
changed by simply turning the panels around 
or by pulling a second set out in front of the 
first. These panels will need to be framed 
with wood on both sides. The frames are 
made with lapped corners, so arranged that 
the laps on one side are the reverse of those 
on the other. Everything must be accurately 
measured, both with yardstick and steel 
square, checked and double-checked, or the 
edges will not coincide when the panels are 
reversed. 

Collapsible fireplaces, desks, tables, puppet 
stage, cupboards, and other stage furnishings 
in great variety are easily made of the same 
kind of cardboard and battens. An ingenious 
hinged cottage in six pieces will illustrate how 
this material lends itself to stage carpentry. 
It is really two cottages, for it can be turned 
inside out. Doors and casement windows are 
merely rectangles of cardboard cut out of the 
walls on three sides; the fourth being scored 
and bent for a hinge, which is surprisingly 
durable. Let us emphasize again the impor- 
tance of getting perfectly square angles. The 
pieces will not fold neatly otherwise. Trape- 
zoidal sides call for a little care in framing. 
The wooden strips on one side of the card- 
board are not an exact counterpart of the 
pieces on the other when the angles are more 
or less than a right angle. 

Of course it is always wise to make and 
paint a small-scale model before attempting 
the final product. 
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The Generals Hate War 


My FirsT wish is to see this plague of 
mankind—war—banished from the earth. G. 
Washington. 


THERE HAS never been a dispute which 
could not better have been settled without 
drawing the sword. U.S. Grant. 


WE MAY as well ask ourselves... 
whether we are doomed to go headlong down 
through destructive war 
and darkness to barbarism. 

John J. Pershing. 


The Calendar Picture 


IN OLDEN days when 
the Norwegians lived on the 
high seas more than on 
land, and all that was new 
and strange came to them 
from over the water, they 
thought in terms of boats. 
The long lines, the high 
prows, meant use, beauty, 
and speed. 
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So in ancient Norse art we find objects in 
ship form, ranging from dishes to tombs. 

Today there is a revival of the old crafts. 
The boy in the Calendar Picture is copying a 
twelfth century salt dish, such as was placed 
in the center of the table to divide the seats 
of the servants of a household from those for 
the master and his family. The boy’s mother 
probably will use the dish for bread or apples. 

In Lilliehammer, Norway, there is an inter- 
esting collection of old Norse houses, each fur- 
nished throughout according to its locality 
and the century to which it belongs. 

The miniature village is built on one shore 
of a small lake with a tiny log church used by 
Saint Olaf, the first Christian king of Norway, 
in the ninth century. On the outskirts of the 
village are typical farm houses and their out- 
buildings. 

So Norway, a country as up to date as the 
rest of us, is lovingly preserving a bit of her 
colorful, old-time home life, before it is too 
late.—A. M. U. 


With One Snip of the Scissors 


WE THINK it was nice of Miss Margaret 
Merle Johnson of San Francisco to send us 
these diagrams and directions for cutting Red 
Cross emblems. She wrote that she hoped 
others would have as much fun cutting out 
the emblems as did the members of her 6A 
Grade in the Frank McCoppin School there: 

Can you cut out a perfect Red Cross emblem 
with just one snip of your scissors? 

Take a square of red paper like the one in 
Figure 1. Fold it corner-wise so that it looks 
like Figure 2. All the heavy solid lines in the 
figures stand for outside edges, while all dot- 
ted lines show where there should be folds. 

Now fold together the outside edges of your 
triangle to make it look like 
Figure 3. Then fold the 
outer corners together once 
more as has been done in 
Figure 4. 

You are now ready to cut. 
Be sure you cut where the 
thin solid line is. Cut 
straight across your paper 
from the side where there 
are no folds to the side 
where there are three folds. 
Open your paper. Does your 
design look like Figure 5 


and 6? No? Well, just try 
again. 
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On moment, Lorenzo, I’m coming with 
you,” called Paolo to his friend, as they were 
leaving the art academy, one February after- 
noon. “You also are going to Signor Ezekiel’s 
party?” 

“Yes, Paolo. Wasn’t it good of him to invite 
all the art students!” 

“They say his studio is the most beautiful 
in all Europe.” Paolo’s dark eyes were alight 
with anticipation as the two headed toward 
the ancient ruins of the Baths of Diocletian. 

“Sir Moses is an Americano, but still he is 
a great sculptor,” said Lorenzo seriously. 

“Perhaps it is because he has lived here in 
Rome for so many years. In the land of 
Michelangelo and Leonardo da Vinci, it is pos- 
sible to become a great sculptor.” Paolo was 
equally serious. 

The boys hastened a bit, for the Baths of 
Diocletian, where Sir Moses Ezekiel lived and 
had his studio, were some distance from the 
center of town. 

“They say the most distinguished men in 
Italy are his guests,” Paolo went on, “artists 
and poets, and great musicians.” 

“Why, don’t you know,” Lorenzo’s voice was 
hushed, “the King visited him last week to- 
gether with the Queen Mother. It was the 
King who knighted him, so he now has the 
title, ‘Sir.’ ” 

“And today he opens his studio to a group 
of peasant boys!” 

“‘We may be peasants and poor, but perhaps 
we shall be great artists some day,” Lorenzo 
answered. “Who knows—Sir Moses Ezekiel 
himself may once have been a poor lad.” 

“T shall ask him,” decided Paolo. 

“He must love his America very much, for 
he celebrates many holidays of his country,” 
remarked Lorenzo thoughtfully. “You know 
the reason for the party this afternoon—it is 
the birthday of George Washington. My 
teacher told us today about the bust of young 
Washington which Sir Moses made. I hope it 
is in his studio now.” 

The boys at last approached the huge walls 
of the Diocletian Baths, built in the days of 
ancient Roman grandeur. The great Ezekiel 
had secured permission to set up his studio in 
some of the spacious chambers of these ruins. 





The Story of Sir Moses Ezekiel 


DOROTHY F. ZELIGS 
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The bust of young Washington, by Sir Moses 
Ezekiel 


Paolo and Lorenzo entered a little iron gate 
that was opened by a porter, and climbed a 
small staircase which rested against the gray 
wall. As they entered the studio, a shout of 
merriment greeted them. A game was already 
in progress. The sculptor came forward to 
welcome the newcomers. What a pleasant, 
kindly face he had! The boys soon felt com- 
pletely at ease. 

Paolo examined the beautiful studio closely. 
The lofty walls were covered with dark red 
draperies. A stream of afternoon sunlight 
came in through the tall windows. At night, 
no doubt, the room was lighted by the many 
quaintly designed candelabra which stood 
about. Most of the furniture was black and 
finely carved. On a Roman marble table of 
bright yellow stood a silver tea-service. There 
was a grand piano in one corner. Many rare 
pieces of Greek and Roman art were scattered 
around the studio. But, of course, the most 
interesting objects in the room were the beau- 
tiful figures modeled by Sir Moses himself. 
Paolo was impatient for the time when the 
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sculptor would discuss these with his visitors. 

After a number of jolly games, refreshments 
were served in real American style. There was 
ice cream and cake and candy. Ezekiel then 
entertained his guests with stories. Even the 
one about Washington and the cherry tree was 
new to his Italian guests. 

And then Paolo, at a look from Lorenzo, 
gathered up his courage and burst out, “Si- 
gnor Ezekiel, when you were a boy, did you 
dream of being a great sculptor? Were you 
ever a poor lad like one of us?” 

The American slipped an arm around Paolo 
and drew him closer. “Indeed, I was a poor 
lad like you,” he said. “Little did I dream 
that I would one day live in a studio like this, 
in the Eternal City.” 

“And have kings and queens as your 
guests,” put in Lorenzo helpfully. 

“Tell us about your home in America,” an- 
other dark-eyed youngster pleaded. 

The sculptor leaned back in his chair. “I 
lived in Richmond, Virginia, as a child. It 
was there I was born in 1844, the oldest of 
fourteen children.” He smiled again. “It was 
never lonely at home. Something was always 
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Edgar Allan Poe, by Ezekiel 
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happening or about to happen. You see, I had 
a double group of holidays to enjoy—the Jew- 
ish festivals of my own people and the na- 
tional holidays of my country. We youngsters 
were usually getting ready for some pleasant 
event. But there were responsibilities and 
duties, too—and I was the oldest. At four- 
teen, I left school and went to work in a store 
because,” he looked at Paolo, “I was a poor 
lad like you. Those days behind the counter 
were dreary ones. I wanted to study art, to 
paint and model, and there I was, measuring 
out a yard of cotton cloth and matching colors 
for a spool of thread. Perhaps I should have 
gained courage from the fact that the man 
who would shortly enter the White House as 
President of the United States, Abraham Lin- 
coln, had also been a clerk in a small store. 
But I was growing up in the city which was to 
be the capital of the Confederacy, at the time 
when the feeling between the North and the 
South was getting more and more unfriendly 
over the problem of slavery. It was not until 
later that I learned to admire and love the 
heroic figure of Lincoln. I’ll show you, shortly, 
the bust I made of him. 

“In the hours when I was free from work, 
my favorite pastime was making marionettes, 
and little figures for shadow-plays. My sis- 
ters and brothers and the neighborhood chil- 
dren were always a good audience for the 
little performance we put on. 

“TI was not sorry when my parents decided 
that I was unsuited for work in a store, and 
sent me back to school. I entered the Mili- 
tary Institute of Virginia, in Lexington. 
While I was a student there, the Civil War 
broke out. I felt very close to the center of 
things in those exciting days, for while in 
Lexington, I made friends with General Lee, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Confederate 
Army, and his charming wife. Mrs. Lee en- 
couraged me greatly in my work. She bought 
one of my early paintings, “The Prisoner’s 
Wife,’ at a time when I believed painting was 
to be my profession. 

“At eighteen, I joined the Cadet Corps of 
the Institute. My comrades and I marched 
to the battle of Newmarket, where we took 
an active part. Many of my friends fell on 
that battlefield. 

“At the end of the war, my family moved 
to Cincinnati, Ohio. I studied art in that 
city for a while, but I dreamed always of go- 
ing to Europe where the important art 
schools were. Finally, I left for Berlin. 
There, I led the life of a poor and struggling 


student. Many a time I missed my 
two meals a day. I had to have some 
work, and at last got the job of war 
correspondent for the New York 
Herald. This was during the Franco- 
Prussian War, and I had a rather ex- 
citing experience. I was suspected of 
being a French spy and was impris- 
oned for eight days.” 

“Oh, Signor, was it very dread- 
ful?” 

“Being a poor art student prepares 
one well for prison fare,” Sir Moses 
said. 

“When I returned to Berlin and my 
studies in the Royal Art Academy, 
things began to improve. I was able 
to earn a living by tutoring in lan- 
guages and drawing. Another job 
which I secured was modeling decora- 
tive pieces in stucco on a number of 
public and private buildings. 

“One of my happy moments came 
when I was admitted to the studio of 
Albert Wolf, the sculptor of the Ger- 
man royal family. The next happy 
event was winning the Michel-Beer 
‘Prize of Rome,’ which carried with it 
two years of study in this city. I came 
to Rome and loved it so much that I 
have remained here all these years. 
The piece of work for which I won the 
prize is called ‘Israel.’ It portrays 
the eternal wanderings of the Jewish people. 

“But you have been asking about my work, 
so I shall show you around my studio.” 

The group stopped first before the figure of 
a little girl. “There is one of my favorite chil- 
dren. It is a copy of the little orphan girl, 
and is part of a larger monument which is in 
the Jewish Orphan Asylum in New York City.” 

“Oh, she is pretty, Signor, but so sad,” cried 
one of the young guests. “She makes you 
want to take care of her and be good to her.” 

“And this is the bust of Lincoln that I was 
telling you about. Before making it, I col- 
lected many photographs of Lincoln and also 
secured his life and death masks which were 
made by the American sculptor, Leonard Volk. 
With these materials, I tried to create a head 
of Lincoln which would express the chief 
qualities I found in every likeness. It is called 
a composite study. 

“The bust of Washington is standing next 
to it. The original one, in marble, is in the 
Cincinnati Museum of Art.” The bust, which 
was of great size, showed young Washington 
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A corner of Ezekiel’s studio in the Baths of Diocletian. 
The famous Homer group, the statue of David, and the 
bust of Longfellow can be seen 


with an air of undaunted courage. There was 
a look of firmness and strength in the youth- 
ful face. 

“Another American hero whom I have al- 
ways admired is Thomas Jefferson. You must 
see my monument of him. The original, in 
bronze, stands before the courthouse in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, where it was unveiled in 1900. 
A copy of it has also been placed at the front 
entrance to the University of Virginia, in 
Charlottesville.” 

The Italian children looked with interest at 
the brave young figure of Thomas Jefferson, 
youthful writer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He was standing on a huge Liberty 
Bell, on which four lovely women, one on each 
side, symbolized the spirits of Liberty, Brother- 
hood, Justice, and Equality. 

“The ideal of liberty has always been an in- 
spiring one to me,” the sculptor said, “so I 
want you to se2 a copy of my monument, ‘Re- 
ligious Liberty.’ It stands in Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, where it was unveiled in 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Almost every Norwegian farm has a mountain 
pasture 


Overseas Mail 


In their album for correspondents in El Centro 
School in South Pasadena, California, members in 
the Nissen School for Girls in Oslo, wrote about 
fishing and farming in Norway: 


Con, herring, mackerel, halibut, and sev- 
eral other kinds of fish abound in the waters 
of Norway. The largest fisheries are at Lofo- 
ten. In the spring herring is caught in large 
quantities along the Finmark coast, and on 
the Haugesund banks. At Lofoten, fishing 
begins by the end of January and continues 
until spring. The methods used in fishing are 
the rod and line, large nets, and the bakke 
(trawl line), a line more than one hundred 
meters long, with more than two hundred fish 
hooks attached. 

Much of the catch is prepared as split-cod 
(dried and salted). Some of it is split and 
dried in the sun, either spread out on flat 
stones or hung up. Most of the herring is 
salted and put up in barrels. The barrels are 
hermetically sealed and shipped to France. 
From the cod liver both medicine and oil are 
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extracted. Much of the fish is exported to 
Catholic countries, where the inhabitants 
eat a great deal of fish during the days of 
fasting. Split cod is exported to Spain and 

Portugal; dried cod to Italy. The heads and 

offal of the fish, after being dried and 

ground, are made into fish glue. 

Salmon is also found along the coast and 
in the rivers of Norway. This fish is often 
smoked. 

You may be interested in hearing about 
life on a large farm in Norway. The most 
fertile region in the country is in eastern 
Norway, near Mjosa Lake, our largest lake, 
and naturally the biggest farms are to be 
found there. They contain about one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred head of cattle, 
besides horses, chickens, and hogs. Every 
spring the land is plowed and barley, rye, 
oats, and wheat are sown. Potatoes are 
planted, and turnips for the cattle sown. 
Plows, harrows, and other farm machinery 
drawn by one or two horses are used, also 
many tractors of American manufacture. 
In Norway agriculture is on a high plane, 
and much machinery is used. 

The farmer hires many hands to till the 
soil and look after the livestock. Besides 
their pay, these farm hands get their board, 
but they must go home to sleep. There are 

a few who live right on the farm, especially 
those who look after the stock. Almost every 
farm has a “saeter” (mountain pasture with 
some small farm buildings) up in the moun- 
tains, where the cows and their calves are 
taken every summer. 

The haying in July and August is always a 
very busy time. Then the grain is cut and 
threshed and taken to the mill. The potatoes 
are dug up, also the turnips. During the 
harvest there are about fifty people on every 
farm to be fed three meals a day. In Septem- 
ber, the cows and their calves are brought 
home from the mountain pastures. Straw- 
berries, raspberries, cherries, currants, apples, 
pears, and plums are also gathered during the 
summer and autumn, and either eaten fresh 
or put up for future use. 

After the harvest comes a less busy time. 
Then follows winter with its ice and snow, 
and everyone on the farm rests. 

In Norway the buildings of several farms are 
not grouped together, as in other countries, 
but each farm has its buildings separate from 
that of all the others. Therefore we seldom 
find any villages in Norway. 

Another peculiarity of Norwegian farms is 

















that there are usually several buildings on 
each farm, often more than fifteen or twenty 
in all. For instance, there may be two farm- 
houses, a building for the help, a large barn, 
a cowshed, a horse stable, a pig sty, a wagon- 
house, a bakery, a laundry, a smithy, a bath- 
house, a storehouse, and so forth. 

Many of the farms are very old; there is 
even one that is five hundred years old. 


The Firestone Park School in Akron, Ohio, sent 
an album to the Intermediate School in Hilo, 
Hawaii. In it they described an operetta which 
had been written and produced by pupils in the 
school, called “America Sings.” The seven scenes 
in the production showed the development of 
American music from the days of the Pilgrims to 
the time of the World War. There were forty songs 
and twelve dances in the performance and about 
two hundred children appeared on the stage in 
costume, assisted by a chorus of fifty voices. 
There was an orchestra of twenty instruments. 
All scenery was made by the children themselves 
in their art classes. 


Here is a description of some of the scenes: 

Scene 1. The first hundred years of Ameri- 
can music were largely under the influence of 
the Pilgrims. They did not believe in joyous 
songs. In fact, some of them thought even re- 
ligious songs were too worldly to be in church 
services. Nevertheless, the first book printed 
in America was the Bay Psalm Book. Many 
of the tunes in this book were brought from 
The Netherlands by the Pilgrims. Some of 
the hymns have come down to us through the 
ages. “Old Hundred,” for example. During 
the time of the Pilgrims, as well as later, we 
notice the influence of Indian music. The In- 
dian chants and dances are of exceedingly 


great interest in the building up of American 
music. 

Setting: Outdoors. 
ground; fire in center front. 
grim women and children. 

Songs: “Old Hundred”; “Indian Lullaby”; 
“Hymn to the Great Spirit.” 

Between Scene 1 and 2. Every great war 
brought its own type of patriotic music. So 
during the Revolutionary War we find “The 
Spirit of °76” inspired by the old song, 
“Yankee Doodle.” (Tableau) 

Scene 2. The people who settled in Virginia 
and the Carolinas brought much of the gayer, 
more joyous type of music from England with 
them. Dances and songs of England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and The Netherlands, became pop- 
ular. The Irish brought with them such senti- 
mental ballads as “Believe Me If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms,” and “Drink to Me 
Only With Thine Eyes.” In the time of 
Washington, we find the various colonists 
dancing much as they did in the homeland. 
The slow stately minuet was the character- 
istic dance of English people. 

Setting: Colonial home in background; 
lawn, flowers, garden seat. Party in honor of 
new bridal couple. 

Between Scenes 2 and 3. The War of 1812— 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” Flag is floating, 
and the orchestra plays. 

Scene 3. Westward movement—Kentucky 
pioneers. We find many of the descendants 
of the early settlers in the South were driven 
farther and farther back into the mountains 
in order to escape the various troubles that 
sprang up. Here we find even now the best 
forms of the Early English ballads which have 


Log cabin in back- 
Group of Pil- 





1. Ah-Ah, 
2.4hb—Ah, Ah-Ah, 
3.A4h-Ah, Ah-Ah, We have plen-ty 


Ah-A4h, We will dance a- round the camp fire 
Corn we planted in the 


epring 
food to eat 





Ah-Ah, Ah-Ah Harv-est time 


Ah-Ah This our 
Ah-Ah, Thank Thee 


Ah-Ah ? 
Ah-Ah , 


will corn. 


winter food 


bring our 
will bring. 
spirit for Harvest time. 


The Mechanic Street School in Red Bank, New Jersey, sent this copy of an Indian 


song in an album to Spain 




















How strasge to have ut-brita leaves 
The ta— ro sends them to his friends 





% i 
To shel-ter him from wind and rain. : 

with notes whiciread “Be on—~ly mine! 
In an album from the Hilo, Hawaii, Intermediate 
School 


been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion by the descendants of these pioneer set- 
tlers. The old country dances and ballads 
express their greater freedom of spirit, and 
their love of the outdoors. 

Setting. Smith family is sitting in front 
of cabin. Mountain music. “In the hills of 
Kentucky.” “Home Sweet Home.” 


In the album they sent to correspondents in a 
Vienna school, pupils in the Washington School 
in Salt Lake City wrote about the real native 
American music: 


The Indian has a song for everything—his 
gods, his friends and enemies, the animals, 
the forest that sighs about him, the glistening 
lake, the fire in his teepee, and the baby in his 
cradle. In fact, everything in which he has an 
interest becomes the object of his song. His 
prayers are expressed in song. 

Usually each song consists of a single motive 
repeated over and over again. Calls to the 
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gods of the sun, the moon, and the lakes, and 
appeals to the Great Spirit in time of trouble 
or when death is near are some of the motives 
for tribal music. 

The Indian boy learns the history of his 
people along with its songs, and the young- 
sters who can sing are carefully taught the 
family or tribal songs by the older men. These 
trained singers then take part in all tribal 
ceremonials. 

Perhaps the first Indian instruments were 
drums made by stretching skins over bone or 
wooden frames or over hollowed-out boulders. 
The war whistle was very important, too. It 
was made from straight turkey bones from six 
to nine inches long, and was decorated with 
porcupine quills of different colors. Rattles 
made from bones and rocks were also used. 

The finest flutes were simply hollow sun- 
flower or other thick stems bored with three, 
four, or six holes for the fingers. Later, better 
materials were found in reeds and willow 
twigs. Upon these finer flutes the American 
Indian of today is able to play the whole tonal 
scale, so that he can make any melody he 
wishes. In fact, some of the boys make such 
naturally sweet music that even the birds, 
which they often imitate, are deceived. 

Most of the true Indian musical instru- 
ments in use today are still very quaint and 
unusual—they have changed very little from 
those used by the ancients, long ago. Tribes 
are still called together by the native drums; 
work is still done to the stamping of feet and 
shaking of rattles; and lullaby singing and 
love-making are accompanied by old melodies 
played in clear sweet tones on the old-fash- 
ioned homemade flutes. 


(Continued from page 19) 

1876, in honor of the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of American independence.” The cen- 
tral figure, symbolizing America, was a god- 
dess of heroic size, whose quiet strength was 
brought out by her suit of mail over which 
was draped the robe of peace. One extended 
hand with palm turned downward was raised 
protectingly over the figure of a young boy, 
“Religious Liberty.” Holding the burning 
flame of faith in one hand, the child looked 
confidently upward. On the other side of the 
goddess, the American eagle crushed the “Ser- 
pent of Intolerance” in its claws. 

“But you haven’t told us yet about your 
largest monument, the one to the Confederate 
soldiers in Arlington Cemetery, Washington,” 








Lorenzo reminded him. “Our teacher spoke 
to us about it this morning.” 

“T can only show you photographs of it, but 
I have some good ones here. It is of great 
size, and is entirely of bronze. But come, see 
it for yourselves.” Around the lower portion 
of the memorial ran a group of beautifully 
formed figures. The South, shown as a woman 
in distress was upheld by Minerva, goddess of 
War and Wisdom. The Spirits of War were 
blowing their trumpets, and in answer, the 
sons and daughters of the South came from 
every direction, representing every group in 
the land. Crowning the monument was a 
colossal figure of a woman, the South. On her 
head she wore a wreath of olive leaves, emblem 
of peace. In her left hand she held a laurel 
wreath to crown her heroic songs. Her right 
hand rested on a plowstock on which was a 
pruning-hook. The verse from Isaiah was 
printed below. “They beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning- 
hooks.” 

“It is wonderful, Signor,” exclaimed the 


two boys in awe. They were deeply impressed. 

“It is the symbol of peace and unity between 
the North and the South,” Sir Ezekiel said, 
“and because of that, it is very close to my 
heart. 

“And now I think you have had enough for 
one day.” 

“Ah, Signor, it was a lovely party,” the chil- 
dren kept repeating. “Grazie! Grazie!” 
(which in Italian means, “thank you”). 

The sculptor stood in the doorway and 
watched his guests depart. How vividly they 
had brought his youth back to him! But 
there was no time for dreaming, even now. 

He was not content to rest, although over 
two hundred statues and monuments made 
by his hand were bringing beauty and joy in 
many different countries of the world. He 
turned back to his workshop. 

Note: During the World War, Sir Moses Ezekiel 
was an active worker for the American Red Cross 
Relief in Rome. He died in 1917, at the age of 
seventy-three, and his body was brought from Rome 


to this country, where it was buried in Arlington 
Cemetery, near the monument which he had made. 


J. R. C. Variety 


A. THEIR last Council meeting in June each 
year, members of the Nordhoff Union Gram- 
mar School at Ojai, California, organize neigh- 
borhood J. R. C. Clubs of those boys and girls 
who can work together in groups during the 
summer vacation. They collect material for 
albums of correspondence to be prepared dur- 
ing the coming year, collect pictures for scrap- 
books, make health books, toys, and favors. 
One of these clubs sent in an account of 
how money was raised for the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund. The report was read to the 
J. R. C. Council at its first meeting in the fall: 


Sale of old newspapers................ .06 
Sale of candy (homemade)............ .09 
Sale of one-cent tickets for play (in barn) .05 
Sale of apricots (on share)............. 49 
ar en Ue Ts on ha isaac vonceds 1.00 
pT LS ETT T TTT CTT 2.01 
Iced drinks by roadside (on share)...... 95 
Pet chicken (on share)...........eee0. 30 


“On share” means our principal let us use 
the Junior Red Cross flag and take out the 
cost of sugar and other expense. 


WHEN THE exhibit of paintings by Anna 
Milo Upjohn was on display in Toledo, Ohio, 





fifth and sixth grade members of the Monroe 
School borrowed them and built up an as- 
sembly program around the pictures. 

A sixth-grade Junior introduced the first 
speaker. Fifteen boys and girls took turns 
explaining the original drawings. One class 
produced in pantomime “The Truce,” a story 
from Miss Upjohn’s book, “Friends in Strange 
Garments.” A chorus sang an Italian song, a 
folk song, and a Spanish melody. The sixth 
grade enacted another play from the same 
book, “The Pigeons at the Mosque.” The fifth 
grade danced the Csehogar, a Hungarian folk 
dance, followed by an American folk song, 
“Down on the Swanee River,” and a tap dance. 

Next came a parade of all children in the 
school who have one or both parents born in a 
foreign country. Many of the children were 
in native costume. The program ended with 
the singing of “America.” 

Art classes made invitations to the audito- 
rium program, as well as copies of Miss Up- 
john’s paintings which were used as part of 
the stage decorations. Handmade articles 
from several different countries lent by fathers 
and mothers of foreign-born children were on 
display. 
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This is Miss Upjohn herself, in action 


MEMBERS Of the Franklin School, Omaha, 
Nebraska, assisted the Junior Red Cross Chair- 
man at a tea which she gave recently for Miss 
Gladys Alberga, who came from the League of 
Red Cross Societies in Paris 
for a study visit in this 
country. 

“J. R. C. News” is the name 
of the news bulletin which 
Omaha members published 
for the first time on Novem- 
ber 29. The paper is planned, 
written, and organized by the 
Juniors themselves. Below 
are some of the items as they 
appeared in the “News”: 


Beware of the Family 
Towel! 


A boy in our school is tak- 
ing treatment over at the dis- 
pensary because he has eye 
trouble. He cannot come to 
school on account of it. He 
had it for a little while and 
then his sister got it. The 
Robbins School nurse went 
over to their house the other 
day, and found the boy wash- 
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ing and drying his face on the family towel. 


Clean Up Day 


Friday afternoon the sixth grade of Haw- 
thorne School decided to do a little cleaning 
up in the school yard. It was a very beautiful 
day outside. We picked up the paper and rub- 
bish first, then some of the boys raked leaves 
while a few girls swept the sidewalks. When 
we were finished, Mr. Lind helped the boys 
build a huge bonfire. It was a glorious day to 
scent the smoke. Many people passing com- 
plimented us on the appearance of the school 
yard. 


“SOME OF the most important facts about 
the village and district in which we live’ was 
the subject of a letter sent by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment School at Selawik, Alaska, to cor- 
respondents in the Brighton School, Brighton, 
Colorado: 


Selawik Village is situated on the Arctic Circle, 
about one hundred miles from Kotzebue. Its popu- 
lation is about three hundred inhabitants. There 
are three trading posts, one church, and a govern- 
ment school here. There are fifty children in our 
school, from primary to the sixth grade. There 
are two teachers. 

The principal industries are hunting and trap- 
ping, fishing and reindeer. Nearly all the Eskimos 
own reindeer, which is one of the chief articles of 
food. Reindeer skins are made up into parkas, 
pants, and mukluks (shoes), which serve as warm 
clothing for the long, cold winter months. 

The winters are very long and cold. The river 
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Toledo Juniors who gave a program based on Upjohn paintings (see 
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Pinson, Alabama, Juniors with a first aid kit. (See note on this page) 


freezes up in October, and doesn’t break up until 
June. The ice freezes sometimes to a depth of eight 
feet. There are only a few hours’ twilight during 
mid-winter; no sun at all. 

During the short summer there is no darkness; 
the sun shines nearly all the time. Then the people 
are drying fish and picking berries to store away 
for the winter food supply. Traveling is done mostly 
with boats and kayaks. White people don’t like 
kayaks because they are too tippy, but the Eskimo 
thinks they are fine. He can travel along silently, 
smoothly, and fast. 

This is a great fur country. They catch foxes, 
minks, martin, land otter, and lynx. This is 
also the home of the muskrats. School closes 
in April, then all the people go to their rat 
camps. Many thousands of rats are taken 
here each year. 

One of our traders has a large mink farm 
beside his trading post. He also owns an air- 
plane and has a radio telephone. 

Contrary to the general run of story books, 
Eskimos here do not live in snow houses, but 
in neat little log cabins. In our village there 
are only two of the old-time igloos left. They 
are partly dug into the ground and made 
of sticks and mud. The snow houses are 
used by only a few of the natives along the 
North Arctic Coast. They are used only as 
a temporary home, usually near their hunt- 
ing places. 


FROM THE Field Director of the Naval 
Hospital at Chelsea, Winthrop, Massa- 
chusetts, members received an acknowl- 
edgment of valentines: 


The generous donation of valentines sent 
by the Winthrop Red Cross Juniors was a 
delight and pleasure both to us and to the 
patients. 

When we went to the wards to distribute 
the remembrances, the men gathered around 


Prevent accidents by keeping poisons where small chil- 
dren cannot reach them 


and had a lot of fun selecting 
the ones they wanted both for 
themselves and to mail their 
children. They had a good time 
reading the verses and exchang- 
ing good-natured banter. The 
very sick patients forgot their 
bad feelings while the fun was 
going on, and later had a happy 
remembrance of the day. 


THE PINSON, Alabama, Jun- 
iors whose picture you see 
on this page are shown with 
a complete first aid kit which 
was part of the Alabama 
Education Association ex- 
hibit. Other things on dis- 
play included bird transpar- 
encies for the sick made by 
the first grade, kimonos and 
sacks for the Hillman Hos- 
pital, a bird house, stuffed toys for the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, and scrapbooks of Junior do- 
ings kept by the president and secretary of the 
J. R. C. at Pinson. 

At Easter time, one hundred cards were 
made for the old people at the County Home, 
and Easter remembrances were sent to twelve 
local friends who were ill. These were de- 
livered by the first-grade pupils. 

Two trees have been planted in the school 
yard in the name of the Junior Red Cross. 
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A boys’ school in Pommern, Germany, sent this picture of themselves 
with model airplanes to the Rudolph School in Warner, South Dakota 


Good Neighbors 


‘Tue Juniors of seven schools in and around 
Brussels made more than four hundred scrap- 
books of amusing pictures during Health Week 
as gifts to the hospital library which has just 
been founded by the Belgian Red Cross at the 
St. Pierre Hospital in Brussels. These scrap- 
books will be lent to the children under treat- 
ment so that time will not pass so slowly. 


THE JuNIoRS Of Palmerston, New Zealand, 
are among the youngest—boys and girls from 
five to nine years old. Part of their J. R. C. 
program includes a health lesson on clean- 
liness, going early to bed, breathing through 
the nose, eating slowly, sitting and standing 
erect, sleeping with open windows, chewing 
food thoroughly. Then they have a lesson in 
first aid, learning how to bandage the finger, 
hand, arm, elbow, knee, and leg. They learn 
how to make beds properly, too, and are very 
particular about the smoothness of the sheets 
and blankets. Just now they are correspond- 
ing with a school in Canada, and making pic- 
ture books for children in the Public Hospital. 


AMONG the many letters received from 
abroad, thanking J. R. C. groups in the United 
States for their gift of Christmas boxes, was 
this one from a school in Budapest, Hungary: 
Dear Unknown American Comrades: 


We thank you with gratitude for the lovely gifts 
you sent us in the Christmas boxes. 
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Lots were drawn, and our be- 
loved principals distributed them. 


of our unknown comrades, the 
love Red Cross ideals do preach, 
and which, sown in good soil, 
originates blessing and love. This 
love connects boundless dis- 
tances and equalizes the children 
of small and mighty countries. 
Love is twined like a sheaf, and 
if once it comes to blossom, it 
can not be destroyed, evil jeal- 
ousy can not check and even 
storms of the immense ocean can 
not crush it. 

We hardly know how to thank 
you. In return we can not offer 
you but forget-me-nots of grati- 
tude and roses of love from the 
garden of our hearts, and we 
pray, may God the Almighty 
bless, lead and protect in the 
hardships of life our dear com- 
rades. 

Thanking you once more for 
your kindness, we send our best 
greetings in the name of the Jun- 
ior Red Cross Group of the Jozsef 
nador Institute for the Blind. 


| In every piece we felt the love 


LAST term an appeal was made for clothing 
from a very poor school in the Docks, Great 
Britain. The Junior Red Cross Group at St. 
Xavier’s and St. Olave’s School, London, or- 
ganized a “Beetle Drive,” a kind of table game 
in which certain numbers represent a part of 
the beetle. The person first completing the 
insect wins the game. Entrance was by gifts 
of clothing, and more than four hundred over- 
coats, blouses, skirts, gym slips and under- 
garments were brought. 

The headmaster of the dockland school (a 
mixed school) sold the clothes at prices of 
from one shilling for a good winter coat to 
two-pence for a blouse. He thus obtained five 
pounds for his School Benevolent Fund, and 
fitted out every child with warm clothes. 

Immediately after this great effort, the ap- 
peal for the Spanish children reached the 
school. The pupils responded at once with 
a good sum of money and several bales of 
clothing. 


MEMBERS in Hazelcliffe School, Saskatche- 
wan, decided that they would like to make a 
quilt for the Junior Red Cross Hospital at 
Regina. First of all, each Junior earned seven 
cents, and with the money bought material for 
one square of the quilt. Next patterns were 
selected for the blocks. Only two pupils in the 
school knew how to embroider; and so that the 








others could learn, the last period of every Friday 
afternoon was given over to a sewing lesson. Finally 
in May the blocks were finished and sewn together. 
The Juniors asked their mothers to help with the 
quilting. After the quilting was done, there was a 
special Mothers’ Day program in appreciation, and 
refreshments were served. 


THE Chiyoda Junior Red Cross, Tokyo, Japan, wrote 
to correspondents in Public School No. 132, New York 
City: 

We are all very glad to know that we can correspond with 
you through the Junior Red Cross. We believe that inter- 
national friendship and understanding of each other can 
best be brought about in this way. 

Our newspapers told us that an exchange of dolls between 
the members of American and Japanese Junior Red Cross 
is held; and that the stone from Mt. Rainier donated to be 
placed on Mt. Fuji as a symbol of American friendship and 
esteem to Japan has safely arrived in Yokohama, the great- 
est harbor of Japan. Two gentlemen of our Home Ministry 
succeeded in taking to America a suitable stone of Mt. Fuji 
for Mt. Rainier. Whenever we stand on the beach of the 
Pacific Ocean thinking of this news, we are touched by the 
kindness of our American friends. Though we are far away 
from each other on the opposite sides of the Pacific, we are 
very glad to hear the voice of the American and the music j 
played in your country through the radio. i 

We, the Japanese, have learned many things from your A picture from the Yale School, North 
country in these sixty years, and now we have many large West River, Labrador, to Los Angeles 
brick buildings in Tokyo city, as seen in your country. 

The spring season in Japan means the beautiful cherry 





blossoms—our national flower—in full bloom, and in We wish to exchange our work and write each 
the autumn season, the chrysanthemum flowers. other often. 

We hope you may visit our country some day. With best wishes for your good health. 
Musx oxen are getting to be quite a prob- The Eskimos exterminated them in 1865, so 
lem on Nunivak Island, near Point Barrow, the United States Biological Survey brought 
Alaska. in some more to provide food and wool. 

Now the oxen threaten 
to exterminate the Es- 


kimos. 

Captain Isak Lystad 
of the motorship Bozer 
brought a letter from 
Arthur Nagozruk, Nuni- 
vak school teacher, ask- 
ing the government to 
send wire fencing to keep 
the animals from over- 
running their village 
and killing their dogs. 

One islander was ma- 
rooned waistdeep in a 
lake for a whole day, 
while a musk ox paced 
the shore, daring him to 
come out. 

—New York Times. 
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BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Kind neighbors took Mishka along with them 





The Story of Mishka 


Frances Carpenter 
Pictures by Hildegard Woodward 


r faraway Russia, not so very long ago, 
there lived a boy named Mishka. He 
was born in a village, in a small house 
built of logs. In its two rooms he and his 
family dwelt happily until he was about 
eight years old. 

Mishka’s father and mother were 
farmers. They worked in the fields out- 
side the village. They raised food for 
themselves and also to sell in the market 
place of the nearby town. They were far 
from rich. Still, there was usually 
enough for their family to eat. 

But bad times came to their land. 
There was fighting with other nations. 
There was quarreling between men in 
their own country. Mishka’s father went 
away to the war and never came back. 

The year Mishka was eight, the rains 
that were needed to make the crops grow 
did not fall. The earth grew drier and 





drier. The plants turned yellow. The 
grain did not ripen. So there was not 
enough to make bread for all those who 
needed it. 

Mishka’s family suffered. Sickness 
came to them. Only Mishka’s life was 
spared. At last there was no food at all 
left in the village. Most of the people 
were forced to leave their homes and go 
in search of it in other parts of the 
country. 

Kind neighbors took Mishka along 
with them. They walked several miles 
over the dusty roads to a railway. They 
had heard that, in a town to the north, 
there were some kind-hearted Ameri- 
cans who had brought food all the way 
across the broad ocean to ease their 
hunger. 

What crowds they found at the rail- 
road station! People from other villages 
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also wanted to travel in search of food. 
Men, women, and children, with their 
bundles on their backs, pushed and 


shoved. In such a scramble, it was not 
strange that the kind neighbors should 
have lost sight of a boy so small as 
Mishka. 

Now Mishka had never before seen a 
railroad. So it was no wonder that he 
should have made a mistake. The boy 
was pushed by the crowd into the wrong 
train. On and on it took him over the 
land. The end of his ride was not at all 
the town where the Americans were giv- 
ing out food. 

Instead it was the largest city in the 
whole country. 

In this city there lived many, many 
people. To it many, many more had 
come from villages like Mishka’s. And 
alas, there were not enough houses, nor 
enough food to go around. 

Mishka soon found other boys like 
himself who had no homes. All through 
the hard autumn, and the cold winter, 
these lost children clung together. Dur- 
ing the day they roamed the street, beg- 
ging for food. At night they slept close 
to each other, huddled in doorways, or in 
sheltered corners. 

“How I wish I could be at home 
again,” Mishka often said to himself. He 
remembered how cozy it had been to sit 
about the family table. What good cab- 
bage soup his mother used to make! 
What sweet black bread he had always 
had for his breakfast! 

How warm he had felt when he sucked 
his pale, steaming tea through a piece of 
rock sugar! 

In his log home there had been a great 
square brick stove. On the flat top, up 
near the low roof, Mishka and his broth- 
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ers liked to sleep on cold nights. The 
boy remembered its warmth one evening 
when he and his friends came upon a 
huge tub of tar, standing on the city 
street. 

Road-menders had been using the 
black sticky stuff to fill holes in the high- 
way. Now the fire beneath the iron tub 
had died down. The tar was hard. And 
it was still warm. The children climbed 
inside the tub and curled themselves up. 
They were glad of its heat on the cold 
winter night. 

“How many kind people there are in 
the world!” Mishka often said to Sasha 
and Vanya, his two best friends among 
the lost children. “Little Grandmother 
gave me not only soup today, but a fine 
piece of bread.” 

The boys all knew the old woman of 
whom Mishka spoke. Whenever she 
had food, she shared it with them. There 
were many like her who took pity upon 
them. 





He sat down on the sidewalk and leaned against 
the iron fence 


















At night they slept close to each other in sheltered corners 


Often they were given scraps from the 
market stores. 

Sometimes Mishka did little jobs to 
help earn his meals. And once he found 
a box of matches in the tall park grass. 
He sold them one by one, each match for 
a copper coin. He liked having this 
money with which to buy bread for him- 
self. 

The days grew colder and colder. The 
snow grew deeper and deeper. Mishka 
shivered. His clothes began to wear out 
and the sharp winter winds found their 
way through the holes. A woman gave 
him an old coat. It was several sizes 
too large for him, but it covered his rags. 
And a shoemaker helped mend his high 
boots. 

By astroke of good luck, the boy found 
a cast-off woolen cap. It was edged with 
worn black sheepskin and one of the ear 
tabs was gone. But again and again he 
turned the cap around so as to cover 
first one ear, then the other. In this way 
he kept the frostbite away. 

Somehow or other Mishka got through 
the chill northern winter. He was often 
cold. He was usually hungry. He grew 





thin and weak. Then one day 
in spring he fell sick. 

He tried to drag his feet 
along the pavement. But his 
head felt hot and dizzy. At 
last he sat down on the side- 
walk and leaned against the 
iron fence that shut in the 
park. He fell into a deep 
sleep. 

It was thus that a policeman 
found him. He picked the lit- 
tle boy up gently in his arms 
and carried him away. When 
Mishka awoke, he _ could 
scarcely believe his eyes. He was in a 
real bed. And it had wool blankets upon 
it. 

Someone brought him a bowl of 
steaming hot soup. 

‘Where am I?” Mishka asked of the 
man who stood by his bed. 

“You are in a home for lost boys, little 
pigeon,” the man replied gently. ‘Here 
you may sleep. 

“Here you may eat. 
clothes will be given you.” 

“But Sasha and Vanya, and all the 
others? They need these things, too,” 
Mishka cried, thinking at once of his 
friends who had been left behind on the 
streets. 

“There is room for them, too,” the 
kind man said, smiling at the boy’s eager 
face. 

“There will soon be places like this for 
all our boys without homes.”’ 

Mishka sighed happily. No longer 
would he have to tramp through the 
streets in search of food. No longer 


Here warm 


would he lack comfortable clothes. He 
could scarcely believe that he need never 
again be a lost boy. 
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ld Ivan is passing in the fields. 

He shakes his long sleeves in the 
air and out come some birds. He shakes 
them four times and twelve birds fly 
away. 

The first three birds appear: it is cold, 
rivers freeze. 

The next three fly away: the snow 
melts, grass grows, and trees become 
green. Then the next three: it is hot, 
wheat ripens, fruit grows. 

The last three birds leave; and then 


Raising Ducks 


tp love the water; so places where 
there are many streams and inlets 
are especially good for duck farms. On 
big duck farms hundreds of thousands of 
ducks may be seen swimming about. 
They are all white, and are very beauti- 
ful in the sun as they paddle here and 
there, splashing in the rippling water. 
On damp days, little ducklings are 
kept in sheds where they can keep dry. 
They are not allowed out in the rain until 
they lose their yellow down and grow 
white down and waterproof feathers. 
The older they get the more they are 
allowed to go outdoors. By the time they 
are a few weeks old, they have long yards 
to run in, and probably a stream where 
they can swim. In their yards they have 
sunny spots, and shady places where 
they can go when the sun gets hot. 
Ducks will eat almost anything: in- 
sects, fish, grass, corn. When they are 
young—and sometimes when they are 
older—their food is mixed for them ac- 
cording to a careful recipe. It is made 
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the wind blows, rain falls, fog appears. 

Now, this old man is a strange old man, 
and these birds are very strange birds, 
for each bird has four wings and each 
wing has seven feathers and each feather 
is half white and half black. 

What am I speaking of? 

The year and its four seasons, the 
twelve months of the year, the four 
weeks in each month, the seven days of 
the week, day, and night. 


—‘Benjamin,” Paris. 





of ground grain with milk and sand, and 
sometimes chopped-up grass and eggs. 
For young ducklings the food is often 
cooked. As they grow bigger, ducklings 
may have meat to eat; but the last week 
or so before they go to market they are 
allowed to have only corn, for this makes 
them get fat very fast, and also makes 


them delicious in flavor. 


—February; Raising Ducks in Connecticut and 
Long Island; from “All the Year Round,” by A. J. 
Grodin, Alfred A. Knopf. 
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Poor Lady Dumpling 


Poor Lady Dumpling, 

She grew so fat and big 

She couldn’t ride in coach or cars 
Or even in a gig. 
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So round she had to trot, 
Till on a summer’s day 
The sun came out so hot, 
She melted all away. 


.! OLD NURSERY 
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